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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srecrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eleventh of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Sprxctator of 
Saturday next, May 30th; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HERE have been rumours of all kinds floating about this 
week as to the break-up of the Ministry,—rumours that Mr. 
Gladstone is on the very verge of resignation,—that Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain wish to be unmuzzled before the 
General Election, in order to speak out their Radicalism more 
freely,—rumours that Mr. Childers (who has been ill) wishes to 
resign, that Lord Selborne is to resign and to be replaced by Sir 
William Harcourt, and finally, that Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and Mr. Lefevre, have all bound themselves not to renew 
the Irish Crimes’ Act for more than a single year at most. 
The only substantial fact at the bottom of these rumours is 
this, that on Monday night Mr. Gladstone, being treated 
with the discourtesy now usually shown to him by some 
of the rabid Tories below the gangway, said, in rebuking 
them, “As to the painful subject on which I have just 
touched, I can assure honourable gentlemen that if I take any 
notice of these interruptions, it is not really upon my own 
account. They matter very little to a person whose future 
interventions in political conflicts is much more likely to be 
measured by weeks rather than by months, and certainly 
by months rather than by years. It is because of the deep 
conviction I have that a great blow has been struck at the 
dignities and liberties of this House by the modes of proceed- 
ing which have within the last few years,—the last very few 
years,—been introduced into the debates of this House.” No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone at present contemplates the possibility,— 
we hope it is no more,—of not seeking re-election after the disso- 
lution of the present Parliament; but it is extremely unlikely 
that he has contemplated even the possibility of retiring 
before the present Parliament is dissolved. 








The “hitch” in the negotiations with Russia continues. 
All friends of Russia, and the Daily News, deny that it is 
of any importance; but the right to furlough has been again 
suspended in India, the Guards who were returning have been 
stopped at Alexandria, and the replies made in Parliament to 
questions are constrained. Mr. Gladstone on Thursday, for 
example, while pleading that he could give no explanations in the 
present condition of affairs, stated, in reply to Baron de Worms, 
that the interpretation of the Agreement of March 16th which 
18 to be submitted to the arbitrator “ does not mean a discussion 





of its verbal meaning,—a mere grammatical debate,—but it 
means an interpretation of it as implied in the conduct for 
which the respective Governments are responsible.” The words 
may be accidental, but if they are not, they make the arbitration 
more genuine than M. de Giers, perhaps, intends. Moreover, 
Lord Hartington, when asked to explain the stoppage of the 
Guards, replied in these words :—“ The House is perfectly aware 
of the reasons which existed some little time ago for the decision 
of the Government to concentrate as far as possible for service in 
any part of the world the troops then serving in the Soudan, 
and the reasons which made it necessary for the Government to 
ask Parliament for a vote of considerable amount for special 
preparations. Those preparations have not been suspended, 
and I do not think it would be desirable to state how soon, in 
the opinion of the Government, those preparations should be 
suspended.” 


In reality, of course, the whole question turns upon the 
sincerity of the Russian Government, about which there are 
three theories. One, defended by the Pall Mall Gazette, that is, 
by the Russian Embassy here, is that negotiations about frontiers 
are necessarily slow, and that there are geographical puzzles 
involved ; a second, is that M. de Giers likes delay, knowing 
that as long as war is possible domestic difficulties are kept in 
abeyance, and it is possible to issue paper roubles; and the third 
is that the Russian Government is so unwilling to offend its 
Generals, that it hesitates to close negotiations, and may even 
break them off. The first theory is unsound, for M. de Lessar, 
the first of Russian experts, is in London, where the new frontier 
was provisionally delimited; the second would indicate that the 
Czar hesitates; and the third is probably true, the military 
party being greatly elated by the assertions of the London Press 
that Mr. Gladstone will submit to anything. It has no means 
of knowing that this Press always represents “ society,” and not 
England, and is only half-convinced by its own spite. 


A rumour has been floating about, which we have discussed 
elsewhere, that the Russian Government has been putting for- 
ward new claims, and especially one for the neutralisation of 
Afghanistan, the only basis, it is declared, for a “ permanent 
peace.” The truth of this rumour is denied, and on Thars- 
day night Lord Kimberley stated that the Russians had 
not proposed to send an Envoy to Cabul, and declared 
that he and his colleagues maintain the principle always main- 
tained by both parties as to Afghanistan, namely, that the 
country should be “outside the sphere of the influence of 
Russia.” That is most satisfactory as regards the position of 
the Cabinet; but it does not prove that the possibility of the 
neutralisation of Afghanistan has never been put forward on 
the Russian side. It is just what her diplomatists would like, 
if only for the endless difficulties its discussion would create. 
For example, if we do not “protect” Afghanistan in a most 
definite way, we have no right to prohibit the sending of a 
Russian Embassy to an independent capital; yet if we do not 
prohibit it, we make invasion certain. The Afghans would kill 
M. de Lessar as they killed Louis Cavagnari, and then Russia 
could not help capturing Cabul. As yet, however, the project 
is only matter of conversation. 


It is difficult to understand the policy of the French 
Government, unless it is desirous of creating a diversion for 
Russia. The British Foreign Office, as M. de Freycinet 
acknowledges, behaved with the utmost moderation and courtesy 
over the incident of the Bosphore Egyptien. The moment 
Lord Granville understood that the law had been violated, he 
requested Nubar Pasha, as is shown in the despatches, 
to restore the printing office which had been seized, and 
to apologise to the French Consul-General for the nominal 
“violence ” with which the French Consul had been treated. 
He even declared that as the British Government shared 
the responsibility for the suppression of the paper, “ they 
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do not hesitate to associate themselves with the regret which 
they have requested the Khedive’s Government to express.” 
Lord Granville was at the same time given to understand 
—or, as he puts it, “had reason to believe ”—that the Bosphore 
would not reappear until arrangements had been made for a 
general law upon the foreign press in Egypt. Nevertheless, the 
Bosphore reappeared on Tuesday, before any such law had been 
considered, and resumed its old tone. The original seizure was 
a blunder; but this proceeding, which must have been authorised 
by M. de Freycinet, can only be intended as a public mark of 
unfriendliness. 


Riel having been captured, the Canadians are discussing his 
probable fate. The English colonists, it is said, are anxious 
that he should be hanged; but the French colonists, to whom he 
belongs by birth on one side, desire a mild sentence. It is quite 
possible that he may never be tried at all, as he exhibits 
symptoms of insanity; but if he is tried for treason, and con- 
victed, his sentence, which must in the first instance be death, 
will depend upon the Executive Government. There is no 
moral objection to capital punishment in such a case, as Riel 
tempted his followers to die in a hopeless cause; but it 
is always inexpedient to execute a rebel who descends, as 
every rebel should, fairly into the field. The object is to 
secure submission; and to refuse quarter is not the way to 
secure that. On the other hand, too lenient sentences provoke 
the soldiery into refusing quarter. There is a serious question 
in Riel’s case as to his treatment of his captives. If he 
murdered any of them he ought to be executed, if only to teach 
tuture insurgents that if they expect privileges when captured, 
they must respect the laws of war.  Riel’s friends, however, 
deny that he murdered anybody, and allege that his threat to 
do so, which is undoubted, was only intended to secure time for 
his followers to escape. 


What is the meaning of these telegrams about Sir C. 
Warren's acceptance of a British Protectorate over “ Khama’s 
country,” and about Khama’s claim to sovereignty up to the 
Zambesi? If they are true, we have virtually annexed, or at 
least become responsible for, another huge slice of South Africa, 
stretching from Bechuanaland north to the Zambesi, indefinite 
on the West, and touching the Matabele country on the East. 
We simply cannot believe it, and assume some large error as to 
boundaries; but the bulletin-makers not only affirm it, but 
declare that large tracts are to be filled with settlers, and that 
KXhama’s reason for eagerness is his fear of the Matabele, whom 
we shall, we suppose, have to conquer. Surely we have enough 
on our hands without seeking subjects North of the Transvaal. 
If the report proves true, we shall begin to believe that Britain 
grows without the consent of her statesmen, and in the teeth of 
Parliament. 


Another debate on the Vote of Credit was raised on Monday 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, who endeavoured to show that the 
“sacred covenant’? of March 16th never had any existence, 
and was, in fact, an invention of the Premier’s. What he did 
show was that Mr. Gladstone, when he made his speech of 
March 13th, which did not contain the passage about the 
sacred covenant, was relying on a report from the British 
Ambassador ; and that Lord Granville next day telegraphed 
an inquiry which elicited from M. de Giers the pledge 
not to advance unless the Afghans made a disturbance. 
Tt was this, and not any previous assurance, to which Mr. 
Gladstone appealed as sacred; and it is this which is formally 
admitted by the Russian Government in consenting to submit 
the Agreement to an arbitration. Yet, so great is the influence 
of assertion, even from Lord Randolph Churchill, and so strong 
is party feeling, that the Tory papers are repeating like parrots 
that there never was any sacred covenant, and that Parliament 
was cajoled out of eleven millions—an assertion which even the 
Russians never ventured to make. On the contrary, they 
afiirm that the Agreement existed and was never broken, 
General Komaroff having advanced only under pressure of a 
necessity contemplated in the Agreement itself. 


The Duke of Argyll is angry with Mr. Gladstone for thinking 
that this Empire is already overweighted with its responsibilities, 
and cites President Lincoln’s abolition of slavery to show how a 
great ruler should let no consideration of that kind deter him 
from committing his country to great responsibilities. Ac- 
cording to the Duke, President Lincoln assumed the Presidency 
with a clear conviction that Providence had called him to the 





a, 
task of abolishing slavery, and he consequently abolished it in 
the face of tremendous risks. The truth is that Lincoln resisted 
for eighteen months every kind of pressure to abolish slavery 
and when he yielded at last to the pressure, it was as an act of 
retaliatory warfare that he abolished slavery, not in obedience 
to any providential mission. Nor was the first abolition genera] 
though it proved so in fact; it was a punitive measure against 
the Rebel States. 

Lord Salisbury made a speech at Knightsbridge on Wednes. 
day which would have been a very creditable speech for him 
if he had only been able to control the anger with which he don 
read the remarks on his extraordinary folly in drawing hig 
analogy for the untrustworthiness of Russia from the feelings 
with which we regard bankrupts and swindlers. Lord Salis. 
bury, however, had brooded over these reproaches, and they had 
made him more wrathful than ever. But this time his wrath 
took the form of that savage irony for which Lord Salisbury is 
hardly less celebrated than he is for his invective. “ We have 
ascertained by experience that the Russian Government is 
animated by the most sincere desire to fulfil all its pledges, but 
is, nevertheless, the victim of a terrible necessity, and this neces. 
sity we are bound to study. It is very unpleasant having a neigh- 
bour with a necessity, and when we study this necessity we see 
that it operates in two ways. It operates to induce the Russian 
Government to give a series of assurances; it also operates to 
induce the Russian Government to advance steadily in the 
direction of India, and the curious part of the matter is that 
the assurances which are dictated by that necessity are 
directly opposite in direction to the steps which that neces. 
sity imposes. Well, while rendering the most absolute homage 
to the high-minded motives by which the Russian Governinent 
is guided, it is evident that we have to look upon the action of 
this necessity just as if we were looking upon the action of some 
natural law.” That is a sort of irony which will not render it 
much easier for Lord Salisbury to negotiate, if ever he should 
have to negotiate, with Russia, than did his pleasantry in 
seeking analogies for Russian policy in the conduct of bank- 
rupts and swindlers. 


For the rest, Lord Salisbury made his usual and now almost 
stereotyped attack on the vacillations of the Government in the 
Soudan; and then he made the highly original remark that, in 
his opinion, “some years would have to pass before the people 
will forget that it was only the persistence of the Opposition 
which wrung from them [the Government] a fair, equable, and 
thorough reform.” That strikes us as almost worthy of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, though we would not wrong Lord Salis- 
bury by supposing that he even approaches the supreme 
contempt of that young nobleman for facts. After doing 
all in their power to discourage any sort of Reform, after re- 
fusing to pass the Franchise Bill in the House of Lords, and 
bringing about a violent agitation against the House of Lords 
by so doing, the Tories now say that because at the last moment 
they agreed to concert with the Liberal leaders the general 
heads of a durable reform,—a concert to which the Liberals had 
long invited them in vain,—they extracted a sufficient enlarge- 
ment of their proposals from the hands of a reluctant party, 
You might just as well say that because a prisoner, when he is 
arrested, walks quietly home with his captors, he has forced 
the police to let him walk with them, instead of being dragged 
along the streets. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has shown no sign of shame for 
his disgraceful letter to the Times of Thursday week concerning 
Lord Granville. Indeed, in presiding at St. Stephen’s Club on 
Wednesday, he was as airy and bold as if that letter had been a 
new feather in his cap; and perhaps a new feather it was,—the 
most bedraggled of all in that very bedraggled plume. He 
endeavoured to show that it was most unconstitutional to renew 
any portion of the Irish Crimes Act without special evidence to 
prove the treasonable condition of Ireland, and, indeed, spoke 
in a sense which appears to indicate his intention of lending aid 
to the Parnellites in the coming struggle. He said he had en- 
deavoured to the best of his ability to study the history of his 
native country, and that he did not think any one who had done 
so could call to mind any period when England had so many 
foes, open and secret,—a silly remark, which shows that Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s abilities do not help him in the study of 
history. It is hardly possible to recall a single anxious period 
of our history, ranging from seven years ago to seven hundred 
years ago, when we had not many more foes, both open and 
secret, than we have now. 
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Lord Randolph also made a special attack on Lord Derby, | sions, but did not cause this particular explosion ; though one of 
hom he called “a political rodent,”-—by contrast, we suppose, them, Cunningham, knew of it and went to the Tower to watch 
ri the political carnivora to which he himself belongs,—and | it. That theory is too far-fetched for juries. It is stated by a 


also 
done 


s ch, . . ° 
eal him, lied to him, and deceived him, as only a Russian 


can,” had had the mortification of seeing that adversary specially 
rewarded by the Russian Government. He dwelt ou the 
singular disinterestedness of the Tory Party, as illustrated by the 
fact that Lord John Manners had twice come down to a division 
at the peril of his life, and that Lord Galway had travelled all 
night to be present at a division without neglecting his duties 
as Commander of the Yeomanry ; and he augured for a party 
whose members will go through such tests of loyalty as this an 
early and brilliant victory. For our own parts, the willingness 
of that party to back Lord Randolph Churchill in his most 
scandalous performances seems to us an augury of singularly 
evil omen. 


by Lord Salisbury’s celebrated “bankrupt or swindler 


a 


The Lords have altered the Registration Bills for the worse 
in two respects, and the Commons have accepted the alterations. 
The Lords have insisted on introducing politics into the Uni- 
versities by qualifying undergraduate voters of fullage in Oxford 
and Cambridge, simply because such voters had been qualified 
ju Dublin, where the system of education is very ditferent. 
And they have insisted on disqualifying a great number of 
thoroughly independent voters in England and Scotland by 
making the receipt of medical relief a disqualification for a vote, 
though it is not to be a disqualification in Ireland. The result 
will be that medical relief will be freely pressed upon the poorer 
inhabitants of many a union, just in order to disqualify them for 
avote. But the Lords were probably required by the principle 
of their existence to carry both amendments, simply because 
the majority of the undergraduate voters will probably be Con- 
gervatives, and the majority of electors disqualified by receiving 
medical relief will probably be Liberals. As to the former amend- 
ment, it is rather concerned with the infinitely little, and is of no 
moment. As to the latter, it is an amendment of very great 
importance, which will disqualify in all probability scores of 
thousands who would otherwise give independent votes. 


A very successful public meeting was held on Wednesday at 
the Mansion House, in aid of the national memorial to the late 
Mr. Fawcett. It is intended to expend about £400 on a memorial 
tablet in Westminster Abbey; next to found a scholarship tenable 
by the blind at any University or Ladies’ College; and thirdly, 
to devote the surplus to the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music, at Upper Norwood, for the training of the blind. 


Mr. Acland carried on Wednesday, without a division, the second 
reading of his Pluralities Act Amendment Bill, the object of 
which is to enable the Bishop to assign out of the value of a 
living a sufficient salary to secure the services of an efficient 
curate, where the incumbent is non-resident or inefficient, or for 
any cause does not discharge his duties as he ought. The 
measure, though referred to a Select Committee to look into 
points of detail, was received with unusual approbation, except 
by the few bigoted Disestablishment men, who got up to main- 
tain that there is only one way of reforming abuses in the 
Church of England, and that that way is Disestablishment, 
That line of contention seems to us as foolish as it is 
bigoted. If there were anything in it, the reforms which were 
long ago passed to remove the scandals of pluralities, must have 
been perfectly nugatory because they did not take the direction 
of Disestablishment. A reasonable Nonconformist might fairly 
maintain that Disestablishment would, in his opinion, lead to a 
more complete and thorough reform than any other measure; 
but it is childish to maintain that it is impossible to improve 
our Established Church without disestablishing it. It would be 
just as reasonable to maintain to a man suffering from toothache 
that it can be of no use to him to pull out his decayed tooth 
unless you can also so restore his constitution as to remove all 
the tendency to decay which there may be in his teeth. 





J.G. Cunningham and H. Burton, the two American-Irish 
accused of causing the dynamite explosion at the Tower, were 
on Monday convicted, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
They were accused of treason, and had a most patient and ex- 
haustive trial, during which the circumstantial evidence left no 
doubt in the minds of the Jury and the Judge that they were 
guilty. In fact, the only conceivable theory of their innocence 
would be that they were dynamitards, and were preparing explo- 





é re ; a ere : : ; 
«this renegade Earl.” And then, in order not to be out- | writer who pretends to exceptional information, that while 
Cunningham was a mere instrument, Burton is a man of im- 
he said that Sir Peter Lumsden, “ whose adversary had | portance, who founded a society of “ Avengers” of his own. 


Yesterday week Mr. 1’. Fargus, better known as “ Haugh 
Conway,” the author of “ Called Back,” died at Monte Carlo, in 
a relapse after an attack of typhoid from which it was hoped 
that he was steadily recovering. Mr. Fargus had made his great 
mark by the sensational story to which we have referred, which 
was ingenious in plot and full of animation, but which had 
little other merit. The story, however, which is now appearing 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s English Illustrated Magazine, “A 
Family Affair,” shows that he possessed ability of a very much 
higher kind than any which he manifested in “ Called Back ” or 
“Dark Days.” That story,—which is, it is stated, left in a 
finished condition,—is full of humour and force, and contains 
the promise of a very considerable novelist. Mr. Fargus was 
quite a young man, and it seems probable that we may have 
lost in him a writer of a calibre approaching to that of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. 

That part of English literature which concerns itself with 
reflecting the minds and characters of children, has had a 
severe loss in the premature death of Mrs. Ewing, in the 
maturity of her powers. Stories like “ Jackanapes,” “ A Flat- 
iron for a Farthing,” “ From Six to Sixteen,” are the products 
of genius rather than talent, aud will be read and re-read as 
long, at least, as cameos continue to be admired. And Mrs. 
Ewing’s loss will be felt most deeply where she was best known, 
—where not only her genius, but her character was known. An 
intimate friend describes her conversation as almost unique, 
“ overflowing with fun of all kinds,” and as entering with rare 
sympathy into the humour of others. She was a woman of no 
common knowledge and of no common modesty; as full of 
goodness as of imagination. And the children of England have 
hardly lost more by her death than their elders ; for stories such 
as hers, though children are their subject and children are the 
principal audience, are eagerly listened to by all to whom the 
human character in its most tender and delicate forms is a 
subject of wonder and interest. 


The Lords are doing a singular, though, we believe, a just 
thing, upsetting by statute a decision of their own Committee 
of Privileges. We cannot enter into the history of the famous 
Mar case; but its essence was the question whether there did 
or could exist two Earldoms of Mar, one immensely old and one 
comparatively modern. If so, the former belonged to Mr. 
Goodeve Erskine, and the latter to the Earl of Kellie. The 
Committee held that the elder Earldom had been extinguished, 
and that only the younger remained. ‘The decision created 
extraordinary irritation among the older Peers of Scotland, who 
held that there had been a clear failure of justice, and this 
opinion was confirmed both by Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne. 
A Bill, introduced by Lord Rosebery, was therefore read a 
second time on Tuesday, amid a chorus of approval, which 
will, in fact, restore the ol1 Earldom by a law, an occurrence 
entirely without precedent in the history of such matters. 


Mr. A. K. Connell on Wednesday read an extraordinary 
paper on the Indian wheat trade before the Statistical Society. 
His contention was that in facilitating the transport of wheat 
the Indian Government was injuring the native cultivator. 
Formerly he stored his grain, which thus acted as a reserve against 
famine; but now he sold it, whereby the reserve was reduced 
and prices made dearer than of old. The cheapest insurance 
against famine was the storage induced by the want of a 
foreign market. Mr. Connell has a genuine sympathy with the 
natives of India, which induces us to notice his lecture; but his 
main thesis is mere nonsense. ‘The Indian cultivator does 
not give his wheat, but sells it for things that he wants 
more. If that is injurious, then all commerce is injurious; and 
the duty, not only of the Indian Government, but of the 
American Government, is to prohibit the export of wheat 
altogether. Why should useless stores of wheat be good for the 
Punjabee ryot, and bad for the farmer of Minnesota? Does 
Mr. Connell really suppose that if the export of coal from Eng- 
land were prohibited, Englishmen would be more prosperous ? 


Bank Rate, 2h per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 983 to 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A WORD OF WARNING TO THE LIBERALS, 


HERE are those who profess to construct what goes on at 
Cabinet meetings out of the faintest external signs, almost 
as surely as a great zoologist is said to be able to reconstruct an 
extinct form of life out of a single bone. Mr. Gladstone’s very 
telling rebuke to those who violated all the courtesies of debate 
on Monday and did what they could to disgrace the House of 
Commons, has been constructed to mean that the break-up of 
the Ministry is at hand, and that there is a party in the 
Cabinet so eager to be unmuzzled before the General Election 
that the life of the present Government will be measured only 
“‘ by weeks.” We no more believe this interpretation of the 
dignified warning which Mr. Gladstone gave that it was not he 
who would suffer by the introduction of a vulgar anarchy into 
the House, than we believe the equally confident assertion 
that Lord Spencer’s influence was thrown against the re-intro- 
duction of the Land Purchase Bill for Ireland,—that the Cabinet 
was in grave dissension on the subject of the coercive or the 
conciliatory policy, and that the coercive policy carried the 
day. In point of fact, it is well known that the Cabinet have 
now agreed to make a serious effort to pass the Land Purchase 
Bill, though for a few hours they did despair of finding the time 
and energy requisite for so important a measure ; and we are 
quite sure of this, that no member of the Cabinet is more 
concerned to carry measures of wise conciliation in Ireland 
than Lord Spencer himself. But though we do not profess 
to construct Cabinet meetings and Cabinet Councils out of the 
scanty materials of an ambiguous sentence of the Prime 
Minister’s, and a single declaration as to the necessity for 
renewing some portion at least of the Irish Crimes Act, one 
thing is pretty clear,—that there is a section of the Liberal 
Party which seems to desire a break-up of the Government before 
the General Election, and which prophesies or foreshadows 
what it desires. Now, if there be any members of the Cabinet 
who, as we are told, are really opposing any kind of renewal 
of the more equitable and useful provisions of the Irish Crimes 
Act,—provisions which, in our opinion, ought to be extended 
to England and Scotland,—on the ground that there has not 
yet been time to accord to Ireland such local liberty as would, 
in some respects, compensate Ireland for the stringency of these 
provisions, we must warn these members of the Cabinet that 
any conduct tending to break-up the Government at the 
present time on grounds so inadequate, would be regarded 
with great and general displeasure by the Liberal Party all 
over England and Scotland. The Radical members of the 
Cabinet should know that whatever may be the sympathy with 
their aims, union is deemed essential, and that no tenderness 
for the Irish Party will be regarded as a set-off against self- 
willed action. All the rumours as to bitter conflicts, which in 
all probability represent mere differences of Ministerial judg- 
ment, and which would hardly have been confided to the outer 
world if they had been so bitter as is stated, indicate, however, 
the restlessness of those who imagine that these bitter 
conflicts did take place, and must stand for some serious 
reluctance on the part. of certain Liberals to see an appeal 
to the country made by the present Government under the 
joint responsibili:y of the existing Cabinet. For nobody surely 
ean wish to see the present Government broken up on the 
question of the Irish Crimes Act alone. What is really desired, 
we imagine, by a certain number of Radicals, is that the 
mouths of one or two of those Radical leaders who are now 
fettered by their engagements to their colleagues, should be 
opened; and that issues such as Mr. Chamberlain fore- 
shadowed in the address to the Eighty Club,— issues which 
really raise the question of giving to municipalities and local 
bodies a constitution of modified socialism enabling them to 
carry on business for their own benefit, out of the product of 
the rates,—should be put in all their breadth before the country. 
Now, it may be that our own well-known disapproval of that 
enormous and dangerous innovation on the political and social 
traditions of the country, will be regarded by many as taking 
all significance from our opinion that any such programme would 
be a most mischievous and dangerous one, and one which 
every true Liberal ought earnestly to deprecate. But we will 
endeavour to give our reasons for that opinion, without 
assuming that socialistic radicalism, whenever it is broached, 
ought necessarily to be disapproved by the country. 


What we say, then, is this, that as yet at least—and we 
hope and believe that the “ yet” is a yet that will wear well 





raed 

and see a good many Parliaments fairly out—there is no im- 
portant fraction of the Liberal Party at all prepared for an 
such far-reaching experiment as this, and that the attempt " 
submit it to the country as part of the Liberal programme 
would split up the Liberals into what Lord Salisbury is never 
weary of telling us that we already are,—a combination of 
political fragments destitute of any common principle. At 
present we hold that that is a description which might much 
more truly be applied to the Conservatives, who are composed 
of those who stand on the ancient ways, and of those who 
stand on the brand-new ways of Tory Democracy,—ways lead- 
ing in positively opposite directions. Liberals, on the other 
hand, are unanimous in wishing to give the country a genuine 
self-government, not only as regards Parliament, but also as 
regards the arrangement of those more strictly local concerns 
which Parliament delegates to the town or country, or union 
or village. Here is a great principle common to all Liberals, a 
principle which they have just triumphantly carried as regards 
Parliamentary representation, and which they hope to be enabled 
to carry triumphantly into local life, both British and Irish, 
Now, to insist on complicating such a question as this with any 
entirely new question, such as the question whether or not the 
municipalities, counties, unions, or villages shall receive power to 
impose rates on the community for trading purposes,—one of the 
newest and most startling of modern proposals,—is to divide 
the Liberal party to the very centre on a question of the most 
important principle. Is it possible so to divide it without en- 
dangering altogether the carrying of an adequate Local Govern- 
ment measure such as all Liberals desire? Of course, if issues 
such as these were raised at the General Election, we should 
have the Conservatives everywhere combining with the Moderate 
Liberals to defeat the Radicals, and the result would be that 
we should not get a great Local Government measure at all, but 
if any, only a stunted measure, the very object of which 
would be to render the success of the Radicals impossible. 
Heartily as we wish to defeat the extremists, we do not believe 
that they would be effectually defeated by a half-hearted and 
inadequate measure of local self-government. On the contrary, 
we are persuaded that the more you encourage the people to 
speak out frankly what they do desire, the more clearly 
you will find that the last thing they desire is any attack on 
the principle of private property, which is as dear to the poor 
as it is to the rich. We earnestly deprecate, therefore, what 
we believe would be sure to result from any such Liberal 
division as this,—namely, a crippled Local Government measure, 
conceived with the intention of unduly weighting the influence 
of property, and denying their natural influence to numbers, 

What is really needed at the General Election is a frank 
appeal to the people on the subject of Local Government, in 
which the Liberals should ask whether or not the people desire 
to have the same kind of principles which have been applied 
to Parliamentary representation, applied also to local repre- 
sentation. Every Parliamentary district in Great Britain ought 
to be contested on that issue; and though, of course, the Con- 
servatives, and the Tory Democrats too, will try to complicate 
the contest with all sorts of attacks on the foreign policy of the 
Government, the Liberals may well reply that even if the 
Government have made mistakes,— which we ourselves 
should not deny,—on questions of foreign policy, the 
evidence that their opponents would have made, and did 
all in their power to make, much worse and more disastrous 
mistakes, is overwhelming. One thing is clear, that the 
Tories under Lord Salisbury will .never persuade the 
country that their foreign policy would have been better, or 
will be better, than the Liberal foreign policy under Mr. Glad- 
stone has been. On that matter we may trust the constituencies 
to give a very distinct and unwavering adherence to the 
Government. But if the Government splits into fragments 
before the General Election, and splits into fragments on such 
a question as that of giving Ireland good local Government 
before the better provisions of the Crimes Act are renewed,— 
or if the Liberal Party splits up on such a question as that 
of giving the new “commune” power to trade for its own 
benefit on the proceeds of the rates,—we cannot tell what 
might not be the result of the elections, so great would be 
the panic in many minds at the division of counsels, Yet 
if there be any considerable number of extreme Radicals, 
—which we greatly doubt,—it should be clear, even 
to them, that it is sheer madness to broach their 
new programme till they have carried a good popular 
Local Government Bill for the whole United Kingdom, 
and have better means than they have now of testing 
what the popular opinion really is. The step on which 
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; are united should at least be taken first, and 
- me “oa unanimity of the party. And if it is taken first, 
re believe that Ireland would remain quiet, and that Radicalism 
pepe Socialist or extreme type would never even come to the 
toh At all events, let the Government go to the country 
with a united front, asking for the confidence of the new 
electors on the strength of the great measures by which the 
new electors have earned their electoral rights, and then 
there will be no manner of fear for the result. 


THE “ NEUTRALISATION ” OF AFGHANISTAN. 


E cannot believe that the rumours about a “hitch” in 
the negotiations with Russia are quite so unfounded as 
some of our contemporaries assert. Those negotiations 
obviously drag in St. Petersburg in a way which, considering 
the agreement arrived at in London and the absolute power of 
the Ozar to terminate delay, suggests the occurrence of new 
difficulties. Moreover, not only has the Indian Government 
stopped all furloughs, but the British Government has sus- 
nded the departure of troops from Egypt, ordering even 
the Guards, whom it was anxiously desired to bring home, to 
yemain in Alexandria, where they are half-way on the road to 
Kurrachee and the Indus. Lord Hartington, in his answer of 
Thursday, quoted textually elsewhere, distinctly implied that 
the reason for this halt was the same as the reason for 
the Vote of Credit. That was a menacing little revela- 
tion, too, made by the Pall Mall Gazette while denying the 
possibility of hitches, that the question under discussion was 
the exact meaning of the position called “Zulficar.” Does 
the word include only the passes, or the valley also? 
Zulficar being the place the Ameer considers most im- 
portant to the safety of his frontier, is just the place 
the Russian Generals would be anxious to keep; and the 
whole difficulty looks to us as if the military party in St. 
Petersburg were making a final struggle for ascendancy, even 
at the risk of war. Believing as we do that whenever the 
Czar is not a strong man, the military party ultimately rules 
Russia, we cannot regard that struggle as insignificant, and 
only hope that our own Government is awaiting its result 
with a fixed resolve. This point or that point on the frontier 
may not matter; but it does matter that we should keep faith 
with the Ameer while he keeps faith with us, and that the 
Russian Government should understand that in reaching a 
State sheltered by Great Britain it reaches that “im- 
passable confine” of which it professes to be in search. 
At present every Russian General in Asia sees that open 
defiance to the British Government is a quick road to 
special honour from his Sovereign, and to that popularity 
with the Army which Russian Generals ardently desire as their 
best protection against the personal intrigues which under a 
despotism are so greatly feared. The Czar must govern his 
Amy as he pleases ; but in honouring General Komaroff in 
so marked a way, he reduced his offer to abide by arbitration 
almost to a nullity. 

It is useless to write, however, until the Foreign Office 
permits the veil to rise, either officially or by a calculated 
indiscretion; and we prefer to use the lull in discussing 
a reported project for the neutralisation of Afghanistan. 
That project is important for two reasons. Although 
its existence is bluntly denied in the Daily News, it 
has certainly been talked of in serious quarters on the 
Continent, or the bulletin-writers in all capitals would not 
allude to it so freely or in terms so nearly identical. Each 
one of them seems to have heard of it, and to have fixed on 
some one detail to be described in italics. It is, moreover, a 
project which in its apparent fairness will captivate many 
diplomatists, and which might even attract a section among in- 
fluential politicians at home. The idea of those who propose 
this plan is that if Great Britain will not assume full respon- 
sibility for Afghanistan, the best way of securing “ permanent 
peace” in Central Asia would be to make of that State an 
Asiatic Belgium, guaranteed against invasion from either side. 
Under that arrangement Russia would send an Envoy to Cabul, 
but would otherwise remain passive ; and England also sending 
an Envoy to Cabul, would cease to allow the Ameer either money 
orarms, and would, of course, recall any officers who might be en- 
gaged in teaching fortification to the Ameer’s engineers. Herat 
could no more be fortified by Englishmen than Antwerp, nor 
could Abdurrahman be provided with artillery any more than 
the Belgian Commander-in-Chief. Both countries, in fact, 
would treat Afghanistan as Germany and France treat 
Belgium ; Cabul would become as Brussels, a depot for the 





news of Central Asia; and Abdurrahman Khan would be as 
powerless and respected a person as Leopold IL. 

If Asia were Europe, or Afghanistan Belgium, or St. Peters- 
burg London, that scheme would not be without attractions. 
It would exempt Afghanistan from the horrors of war, would 
arrest the Russian march to the South almost finally, and 
would release the Indian Viceroys from their burden- 
some duty of watching the internal politics of a State 
in which political publicity is still undreamed of. It 
would save India, moreover, a subsidy of some import- 
ance, and allow us to undertake consistently and steadily 
the immense task of pacifying the tribes of the Suleiman, who 
at present are rather more lawless than the Highland clans at 
their worst, because most poverty-stricken, period. But, un- 
fortunately, Asia is not Europe, or Afghanistan Belgium, or 
St. Petersburg London ; and the only practical effect of the 
plan would be to make war between England and Russia 
absolutely inevitable. Abdurrahman Khan, to begin with, 
would speedily be deposed. He rules Afghanistan, partly, it is 
true, through a certain reverence felt for his house, and partly 
through the dread which, for all his coarsely-humorous manner, 
he personally inspires ; but his main instrument is the English 
subsidy, and the guard it enables him to form. Without that, 
he would be only the chief of the strongest clan, who would 
be resisted by the other clans whenever he was unpopular, and 
who could not hope to nominate his own successor. The clans, 
and the populace of the cities, and his own soldiers, would be 
at his throat once in every ten years, and some day he would be 
expelled or killed, and Afghanistan would become the scene of 
an endless civil war. Nothing there is ever permanently 
strong except force. It is not, it must be remembered, an old 
land, with immovable traditions ; but a new land, not yet 
ninety years old, roughly constructed of a fragment of the 
Persian monarchy by clans each of which pursues a separate 
and sometimes a suicidal policy, though all admit in theory 
the advantage of unity and submission to the House of 
Dost Mahommed. To “neutralize” such a country is to 
give it up to destruction, and that in a way which 
neither the Northern Power nor the Southern Power 
would be able to bear for any length of time. The Russian 
Governors-General could not control their brigand tribes with 
such an Alsatia behind them ; and the Indian Viceroy would not 
long bear the stoppage of his caravans and the impoverishment 
of Indian mercantile houses,some of which—e.g., the Sassoons— 
could speak very loudly indeed. Unless by some miracle of good- 
luck, Russia and England could agree upon some candidate 
acceptable to both, and jointly buy him an army, they would 
be compelled to intervene; and we know even in Europe what 
Joint Intervention means, It means a desperate effort for sole 
supremacy, followed by a Kéniggriitz for one Power or the 
other. So certain is this result, that the neutralisation would in 
no way prevent the recurrence of panic in England and India, 
and would, we fear, only intensify intrigue. It would hardly 
be in human nature for even an English Envoy not to try to 
build up “influence” in Cabul, while a Russian one would 
regard influence as his one permanent object. Cabul would 
be a worse focus of intrigue than Constantinople, and would 
produce almost as constant alarms of war, the Eavoys, more 
especially if they were Mussulmans, accusing each other of 
encroachment and intrigue. There is no “ permanent peace ” 
in the project, and it has no other advantage for Great Britain, 
which loses all control of its first line of defence. 

We have said nothing of the dislike of the Ameer himself 
to any such arrangement, and nothing of the chance of 
Rassian ill-faith, but both are formidable obstacles. The 
Ameer would certainly not accede to the plan. It is difficult 
even for Indian politicians to understand why an Ameer of 
Cabul cannot stand alone, why the shadow of the two Empires 
should so weaken his strength, why he should not reign as he 
pleases, when he wishes, and his subjects wish, that he should 
be independent, but the experience of fifty years proves that it 
is so. There are feet of clay to that image of brass, and it 
leans always one way or another. Even Dost Mahommed, 
who had a genius for governing, could not stand quite alone ; 
and the present Ameer would declare quite truly that as a 
neutralised sovereign he could not keep his seat, that power in 
Afghanistan rested on force, and that unassisted his force would 
not be sufficient. He would resist the arrangement, and if 
compelled to accept it, would either obtain a secret subvention 
from Russia, or on the first occasion of war breaking out would 
throw himself into Russian hands. The treaty would then be 
over, and he would be at liberty to join the Power which had 
treated him best. It is vain to say that Russia would give 
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him no subvention. She would give him one, and so would 
any Court in Europe in which diplomacy is guided by old 
traditions, the breach of faith being palliated by the Govern- 
ment to itself as one dictated by the necessity of avoiding 
anarchy on its border. Secret subsidies have been given over 
and over again in the teeth of much stronger obstacles 
than Treaties. The entire gain of the arrangement would 
be, in fact, Russian, and the entire loss English; while 
Afghanistan would cither be a Russian dependency, or 
given up to anarchy. Of course, if the British Govern- 
ment had decided to let Russia roll her frontier up to the 
Suleiman, there would be no special injury in the neutrali- 
sation of Afghanistan; but then also there would be no special 
gain. We had much better, in that case, leave the Afghans to 
defend themselves as the Circassians did, by fighting in their 
own mountains, certain that they would ensure to Russia a 
long war and an expenditure hard to be borne. There is no 
use in making treaties which cannot be kept; and a treaty 
neutralising Afghanistan, by prohibiting any Power from either 
invading or assisting it, could not be kept, if only because 
the Ameer would do his utmost to see that it was broken. 
Some treaties in Europe are carefully kept ; but if the Belgian 
Government detested the neutrality of Belgium, and was 
intent on an alliance, formal or informal, with some Great 
Power, how long could its neutrality be maintained? <A 
‘* permanent peace” in Asia can only be maintained by fixing 
some line, an advance beyond which, on any pretence what- 
ever, will be a declaration of war. Whether that line is 
North-West or South-East of Afghanistan we do not greatly 
eare, provided faith is kept ; and if the North-East is selected, 
we must protect Afghanistan ; but if the South-East one is to 
be chosen, any responsibility for the neutrality of Cabul can be 
but an additional embarrassment. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERS. 


ET. look in vain for any indication of the policy on which 

the Conservative leaders, who talk so freely of the 
revolution in public opinion since the election of the last 
Parliament, intend to go to the country. Of course, they will 
make the tenderness of the Conservatives for the honour of 
England one of their leading cries,—that is the only thing on 
which they are agreed; and they are so cockahoop about it, 
that they forget the cardinal point of the whole question, 
namely, the strictly redative character of any opinion the con- 
stituencies may form as to our foreign policy. It is not 
enough that they should show, what, indeed, Mr. Gladstone 
very freely admitted in his striking speech of Thursday, 
that the Government may have blundered, and may have 
blundered more than once. In order that such an issue as this 
should seriously influence the General Election, it is necessary 
to show that the Conservatives could be better trusted to deal 
with foreign affairs than the Liberals. Will the constituencies 
think so? To our minds, the constituencies will most likely 
think the very reverse. They may regard Lord Granville as 
not very successful; but they will regard him as vastly more 
successful than Lord Salisbury. They will think that Mr. 
Gladstone took too rose-coloured a view of Russian policy ; 
but they will think that it was more to the purpose of English 
policy than Lord Beaconsfield’s view. If we understand the 
tendency of opinion in the great constituencies at all, it is, in 
our opinion, not too warlike, but too pacific,—not disposed 
to find fault with the Government for too much meekness, 
but rather disposed to find fault with it for too many and 
too hasty advances. We give this opinion with regret, for, in 
our own belief, the Government has been deficient in that 
steadiness of forward action which was essential to secure our 
position both in Egypt and in India. But it isclearly our opinion 
that the great constituencies are better pleased with every proof 
of what they regard as a reasonable disposition to make terms 
with our foes, than they are with any evidence which the 
Government gives that it has drawn its line absolutely 
on certain questions, and will go to war rather than give way. 
But whether we are right or wrong in this, we are very sure 
that the constituencies will never exchange the foreign policy 
of the present Government for the foreign policy of a Govern- 
ment which should be headed by Lord Salisbury, and goaded 
on by Lord Randolph Churchill. The statesman who derives 
his metaphors for the conduct of our principal adversary 
from the conduct of bankrupts and swindlers, and the poli- 
tician who speaks of that adversary’s General as “ having 
tricked, lied, and deceived as only a Russian can,” will not 
recommend themselves to constituencies whose highest ideal 








of the temper of foreign policy is a moder i 
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We believe that Lord Salisbury sees this, though he is very 
reluctant to see it. In his speech at Knightsbridge on 
Wednesday he was most anxious to show that the Tories had 
a domestic as well as a foreign programme. But he was not 
very happy in his illustration of that programme. First he 
tried to gain credit for his party for having “ wrung from” the 
Liberals “a free, equable, and thorough Reform.” We should 
have had no manner of objection to Lord Salisbury’s claiming 
credit, and great credit, for ultimately facilitating the Reform 
measure which we have actually obtained. We have ourselyos 
given him credit for his tardy and almost death-bed repentance 
and are not disposed to withdraw that credit now. But when he 
wants to make out that tle Conservatives were eager to ex- 
tract the large measure they have actually obtained from 
the Government, and that they “wrung” it from unwilling 
hands, we must say that he shows that sort of magnificent 
unscrupulousness for which he and his aide-de-camp, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, are obtaining so painful a notoriety. The 
Conservatives did all in their power to ridicule the supposed 
necessity for Reform. In the first stages of Reform, they 
chose the most promising tactics for shelving it altogether. 
The House of Lords declined to pass the Franchise Bill till 
they should see the Redistribution Bill; and when they saw the 
Redistribution Bill, they declined altogether to hint what 
changes in that Redistribution Bill they desired, or to 
negotiate with the Liberals on the subject. The truth 
is, as every one knows, that Mr. Gladstone forced their 
hands, instead of their forcing Mr. Gladstone’s hand, by his 
public offer to consult with the leading statesmen of 
that party, and to adapt the Bill to any reasonable 
wishes which they might venture to formulate. They 
had more than once emphatically declined to formulate those 
wishes, Lord John Manners, on their behalf, had declined it 
in the most vehement manner; and it was not till the Con- 
servative leaders saw that Mr. Gladstone’s offer would put 
them entirely in the wrong before the country, and that 
they dare not throw out the Franchise Bill on the 
strength of their objection to a Redistribution Bill 
which Mr. Gladstone had offered to concert with them, 
that they yielded. Most assuredly, instead of “ wringing” 
the extension of the measure out of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Gladstone “wrung” that extension out of them. Lord 
Salisbury cannot go to the country on the strength of the zeal 
which he and his friends displayed for Reform. For, up to the 
last moment, they did all in their power to defeat it. 

Well, but Lord Salisbury hopes that the country will give 
him credit for defending the Church Establishment against 
the friends of Disestablishment. No doubt it will; but 
then, it has no fear that the Liberals are at all inclined to 
propose Disestablishment, and Lord Salisbury can only sow 
this fear in the minds of the people by holding up Lord Lorne 
to reproach for bringing forward the question of Scottish Dis- 
establishment before a suburban constituency in England. Lord 
Salisbury assumes that Scotch Disestablishment is the first step 
towards English Disestablishment, and that it is expressly 
for that reason that Lord Lorne has brought it forward. 
Perhaps it may be so. A good Whig like Lord Lorne has not 
many sympathies in common with the Radicals, and he may, 
perhaps, be anxious to make the most before his Hampstead 
supporters of the few common sympathies he has. But Lord 
Salisbury should remember that the Liberal view has always 
been this,—that Establishment or Disestablishment is a ques- 
tion of history and tradition, which should be determined 
separately for each historical division of the United Kingdom. 
He should remember that Liberals never pretended to regard 
Disestablishment for Ireland as a question standing on the same 
basis of claim as that of Disestablishment for Scotland; or 
Disestablishment for Scotland as standing on the same basis 
of claim as Disestablishment for England. On the con- 
trary, the very essence of the position taken hitherto by 
Liberal statesmen on the subject, is that an Establishment 
is a very bad thing where the majority of the people disap- 
prove and resent it, and a very good thing where they approve 
and support it. In any case, Lord Salisbury will hardly turn 
the elections by publishing to all the world that he will not 
grant Disestablishment for Scotland, whatever the Scotch 
people may think of it, lest it should bring in its wake a 
demand for Disestablishment in England. 

Well, Lord Salisbury evidently felt that he was not on very 
strong ground here, and proceeded to develop the sympathy 
of the Tory Party with property, and his objection to Mr. 
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notion that property ought to be made 
to pay 3 ‘‘yansom.” Here we quite agree with Lord 
Salisbury ; but then he has still to show that if the 
Liberals win, property will have to pay a ransom, and that 
the basis of private property will be undermined. And 
he finds very great, difficulty in showing this. Indeed, his 
only argument is that Mr. Chamberlain passed a measure 
dealing with the electric-lighting of towns, which, in fact, 
makes the Electric Light Companies pay a “ ransom ” for their 
property at the end of twenty-one years. If Lord Salisbury 
thought so when Mr, Chamberlain’s measure reached the 
House of Lords, why did he not throw it out? He had 
perfect_ power to do so, and now he is as much responsible for 
i¢ as Mr. Chamberlain, He had the majority requisite to 
throw out the measure, and did not use his majority. He 
can hardly saddle the Liberal Ministry with a responsibility for 
exacting ransoms which it needed his own concurrence to 
enforce, when the fact was that he freely gave that concurrence. 
Lord Salisbury seems to us to have a very faint prospect of 
laying before the electorate any cry on which the con- 
stituencies will lean to the Tory side. 


Chamberlain’s 


THE PAPACY AND IRELAND. 


HE English people are rarely wise—we had almost written 
never wise—in their dealings with the Church of Rome. 
They delayed Catholic Emancipation in Ireland until the 
memory of the old injustice has rankled for a generation 
longer than it need have done. They refused to endow the 
priesthood, so that the working clergy of the Catholic counties 
of Ireland are mostly peasants in sacerdotal uniform, and are 
dependent upon their flocks in a degree almost unprecedented 
in any Catholic country of Europe. And finally, they per- 
sisted in believing that the Roman Catholic faith was the 
source of Irish disaffection, until at last it became evident 
that of all the disaffected, those who had shaken off that 
faith were the most bitter and the most dangerous. What 
would average Englishmen now give to replace the Protestant 
leader, OC. 8. Parnell, and his mostly sceptical following, by the 
Catholic D. O'Connell and his usually fanatical ‘ Brigade ?” 
Of all English blunders in this connection, however, none has 
been more injurious than their refusal to permit the Govern- 
ment to accredit a Minister to the Vatican. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out, there is absolutely no sense in this 
decision, while it produces every day, and almost everywhere, 
intolerable inconvenience. ‘There is no reason in the world 
why a Protestant or a secular Government should not send a 
Mission to a powerful Christian Bishop if he desires it, and if 
it ison secular grounds expedient that one should be sent. 
We send an Ambassador to Constantinople, though the Sultan 
is always pleading his religious position as a reason for 
not complying with some political demand; we receive a 
Minister from the Mikado, although that potentate is the 
spiritual as well! as the secular head of a creed ; and we should 
to-morrow send a Minister to the Dalai Lama if that secluded 
personage, who claims to be a good deal more than a Pope, 
could and would give India Free-trade across her Eastern 
border. We have negotiated with the Mahdi, whose power 
has an exclusively religious base ; and if he secured the tranquil 
obedience of the Soudan, we should send an accredited repre- 
sentative of some kind to El Obeid or Khartoum. The only 
kind of spiritual sovereign whom we will not recognise is the 
Pope, apparently because he is a Christian, and has power to 
help or hurt us in every quarter of the world. We are 
helped or impeded by Catholic Bishops in Ireland, in Canada, 
tu Australia, in the Mauritius, and in India, where, upon 
one occasion, a Vicar-General, Dr. Olliffe, did an almost incal- 
culable service to the Indian Government ; yet, although fully 
aware that they all are guided in the last resort by the Vatican, 
the English people will not permit their Government even to 
explain facts to the Papal Court through an authorised and 
responsible intermediary, or to receive a Papal agent who could 
report to his employers authoritatively the currents of English 
feeling and opinion. 

All this is an old story, but the prejudice is just now im- 
peding the action of the Government in a new and unusually 
mischievous way. The Parnellites, though their leader is a 
Protestant, and they themselves for the most part non-religious, 
are anxiously desirous to win over the Catholic hierarchy to 
their cause, and they have of late in some partial measure 
succeeded. The lower clergy have always sympathised with 
Parnellite action as far as the peasant tenures were concerned ; 
and although the Bishops were more doubtful, and the ablest 





and best of them looked askance on a movement assisted by 
Secret Societies, and linked with the Cosmopolitan Revolution, 
they are not willing either to offend the masses of Catholic 
laity, or to lose the great assistance which Mr. Parnell could 
give them on the matter of Catholic education. They have, 
therefore, of late rather favoured the Nationalist cause, and have 
recommended to the Pope for the Archbishopric of Dublin an 
ecclesiastic, Dr. Walsh, whois at all events believed to sympathise 
warmly with the Nationalist aspirations. It is impossible for any 
outsider to penetrate the inner counsels of the Vatican, where 
not only are all secrets jealously guarded, but where hurry is 
regarded almost as a crime ; but it is, at all events, ramoured 
and believed in Ireland that Leo XIII., who has to consider 
the whole world as well as Ireland, is decidedly opposed to 
this appointment. It is contrary to the whole practice of 
Rome to favour sedition in countries where the Government 
does not persecute Catholicism; it is contrary to its first 
axioms to tolerate Secret Societies or those who tolerate them ; 
and it is contrary to all its modern principles of discipline to 
allow the Episcopate in any country to dictate to the Holy 


Chair. That there has been such attempted dictation 
in this case, we do not pretend to affirm. Dr. McNulty, 
the Bishop of Meath, whose language was certainly 


menacing, is only a single Bishop; and we suspect the 
Times’ correspondent, in his letter of Wednesday, rather 
exaggerates the situation. Catholic Bishops in Ireland, in 
Belgium, in Prussia, and, we are told, but do not for our- 
selves know, in one Spanish-American State, have pressed 
views upon the Vatican with something of debaters’ 
strenuousness, and have pointed out what they thought 
possible and untoward results from expected decisions; but 
they can hardly use threats of secession, however veiled. 
In the first place, the majority of them believe their own 
system, and are not prepared to make rents in the 
“Universal Church ;” and in the second place, they know 
that Rome is the source of their own authority, and 
that a Catholic diocese not in full communion with 
Rome would soon be rent by smaller schisms. The Bishop 
has authority to keep up as well as the Pope. Still it is 
possible that Leo XIII. may think the authority of his Chair 
involved in the dispute, and with it his ultimate right of 
selecting prelates throughout the world, and may for that 
reason, among others, reject Dr. Walsh. At all events, that is 
the rumour in Ireland, and, of course, the Nationalists turn that 
rumour against the British Government. Because that Govern- 
ment has no regular representative whose instructions could be 
produced, it is accused of “ intriguing with Rome,” and Member 
after Member rises from the Parnellite benches to inquire what 
Mr. Errington, an Irish Catholic gentleman without official 
function of any kind, is doing in Rome. That inquiry in the 
mouth of a man like Mr. Newdegate, who believes it sinful to 
have any intercourse with the Papacy, even for good ends, is 
natural enough ; but it is now made once or twice a week by 
Catholics who ought to hail any disposition in the British 
Foreign Office to inform or to consult the Papacy, bat who 
ask their questions solely to create the impression in Ireland 
that the British Government is trying to appoint the Irish 
Catholic Bishops. We do not believe the British Govern- 
ment is trying to do anything of the kind, though we see 
no reason why it should not try, by truthful information or 
honest persuasion, to make its opinion upon such appointments 
felt; bat, of course, as matters stand, any imputation is safe, 
because no imputation is refutable. If the United hishman 
accuses Lord Granville of employing Mr. Errington to procure 
an eleventh commandment from the Pope, what is the British 
Government to say except that it has no responsible agent in 
Rome, and cannot be answerable for any request any Catholie 
gentleman may choose to make? If it had a representative, 
indeed, it could state, defend, or explain his instructions and his 
action, but in the existing anarchy it can do nothing except say 
that the Pope, in making important appointments, doubtless seeks 
all the information he can obtain, and that Mr. Errington is a 
person exceptionally well informed. That answer, though per- 
fectly true, is not believed in Ireland to be the whole truth; 
and the people are left to imagine that they have one more 
grievance, which, in the absence of knowledge, can be ex- 
aggerated until it assumes the most irrational proportions. As 
a matter of fact, Pope Leo, or any other Pope, thinks much 
more of the interests of his Church than of those of any State 
whatever, and English ‘ persuasion” would weigh with him 
no more than Prussian persuasion does; but the Irish are se 
embittered that they believe that the British Government 
tempts even the head of their Church by promises which, we 
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need not say, it has as little inclination to make as freedom to 
fulfil. What can Lord Granville give, except information, 
which would tempt Leo. XIII. to deflect one hair’s-breadth 
from his course? The answer is always an allusion to the 
Patriarchate of Goa; but Lord Kimberley could no more inter- 
fere with that Patriarchate and its rights or wrongs, than with 
the decisions of the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
or of the Methodist Legal Hundred. 





LEAKAGE IN THE NAVY, AND HOW TO STOP IT. 


é ine continuous outcry for more money, which emanates 
in the first instance from members of the services, which 
is taken up hy officials out of office, and is enforced by 
editors anxious for a sensation or eager to discredit a political 
party, has resulted in a costly programme for naval ex- 
penditure and the construction of ships. To certain parts of 
the increased expenditure, in view of the threatening state of 
the political sky, the most rigid economist and the most sober- 
minded politician will not object. No one, for instance, can 
look on a large increase in the torpedo fleet, or the ordering of 
half a dozen swift cruisers, as money thrown away. The ex- 
penditure on these objects, and especially on the former, is 
relatively inconsiderable. A very small amount of capital is 
locked up in a torpedo-boat which has become obsolete. Even 
half-a-dozen belted cruisers only represent about a million. 
In view of imminent war a large increase in the number 
of seamen may be regarded as inevitable, and even in the 
present depressed state of the shipping trade as not without 
its economical advantages. But the clamour for a permanent 
increase of the Naval Estimates is a very different matter. 
Anything less logical than the argument that because other 
nations are spending more on their Navy, therefore we are to 
spend more, and that because our Merchant Fleet is more 
valuable than it used to be, therefore the Navy must have 
twice as much money spent upon it as we have been used to 
spend on it, can hardly be conceived. It is much the same as 
to argue that because our next-door neighbour spends more on 
his yacht we are bound to do so, or because our income kas 
increased we are bound to live up to it; and if we cannot 
spend our money otherwise, are to chuck it into the sea. It 
may be that enough money has not been spent on the Navy: 
but to say that because France spends eight millions on the 
Navy we are to spend sixteen millions, is about as rational an 
argument as to say that because we spend sixteen millions to 
keep up an army of 200,000 men, Germany must necessarily 
spend forty millions to keep up an army of half a million men. 
The thing to be looked at is what we want to get, and 
what we do get, for the money. It is no use voting additional 
millions, and increasing our naval expenditure by 50 per cent., 
unless we are certain it is going to be expended on the proper 
objects, and that the work will be forthcoming for the money. 
While the battle stili rages so fiercely over the merits of iron- 
clads, and the virtues or vices of unarmoured ends, we 
can only think that it is just as well to abstain from locking 
‘up too much capital in vessels which, even when new, experts 
are found to declare worse than useless, and which in ten 
years are certain to be of the value of old tea-kettles. Into 
these vexed questions of policy we do not propose to enter. 
But whatever we do decide to pay for, we ought to be sure 
that we shall get. This is just what we are not sure of at 
present. Somewhere or other, the leakage of the Naval Estimates 
is enormous. That it exists is certain. A significant return 
which brings this out in the strongest light, was issued in 
1880, when Mr. Trevelyan was at the Admiralty. That 
Return gives the amount of tons of vessels built both in the 
dockyards and by contract in the ten years 1870-80. From 
this it appears that out of 220,000 tons proposed to be com- 
pleted, and for which money was voted, only 206,000 were 
completed—a deficiency of nearly 14,000 tons. But this is 
not all. “It cannot be too strongly brought out,” says the 
Accountant-General, “ that the above figures represent a cal- 
culated, not an actual quantity of work, and must necessarily 
be taken with great reserve. The ton as a standard of 
measurement of proposed constructive work, is used to arrive 
at a certain estimate of the cost of an assumed quantity of 
work. When a ship is designed, the number of tons’ weight 
is estimated, and the total labour required in her construction 
is also estimated. The money value of the labour, divided by 
the number of tons, gives the cost per ton in labour...... 
What is called a ton is not, strictly speaking, a ton at all, but 
merely a convenient expression for money spent or to be spent.” 
How far this “convenient expression” is from representing 








the facts generally may be inferred from the next table given 
which shows the difference between the “ calculated ” amount 
of tons built in the ten years and the actual amount built in 
armoured ships alone. The “calculated” amount was in 
round figures 84,000, the “actual” amount was 74,000, If 
the same rate of difference was preserved on the total expendi- 
ture, the discrepancy between “ calculated ” tonnage built and 
“actual” tonnage built would be between 23,000 and 24,000 
tons. In other words, money was spent which ought to hoes 
produced more than two ‘Inflexibles’ or seven belted cruisers 
of the ‘Mersey’ type, and it did produce nothing. For g 
million and a half of money there is nothing tangible to show, 
Nor is this the whole discrepancy, because between the money 
voted and the tonnage calculated to be built there was 
according to the first table, a discrepancy of 14,000 tons more. 
We have no means of knowing what proportion of this dis. 
crepancy represents the expenditure on armoured ships. But 
still, the net result remains that money is voted for over 
37,000 tons, for which there is not a single actual ton to be 
shown. It is to be noted that the discrepancy is almost 
entirely in the dockyards, the difference between vote and 
completion under contract being infinitesimal. It is, there- 
fore, the Admiralty that is at fault. Nor can any one 
who goes into a dockyard wonder at it. The contrast 
between the leisurely, free-and-easy way the work proceeds 
compared with the bustle and eagerness of a private yard must 
strike every one. It is whispered that men supposed to be 
engaged at work on a ship’s side may be seen contentedly 
reading books or engaged in the strenuous occupation of a 
game of dominoes. In other words, part of the discrepancy at 
least between promise and performance is due to downright 
fraud. Money is paid in wages which are not earned. But 
these whispers may be exaggerated. There is inevitably less 
stir and struggle in a Government than in a private business, 
But we ought, at least, to know where the money does go both 
in the dockyards and elsewhere. Even in 1883-4 the same 
leakage went on; 10,513 tons were promised, only 9,216 of 
“ calculated” tons were built. The “ tons,’ too, have risen in 
value. In 1884-5, the ton was estimated to cost £34 8s. 9d. 
in wages. In 1885-6, it is £35 5s. 9d. It is reasonable to 
suppose that what happens in shipbuilding happens in the 
construction of new works and machinery, on which this 
year’s estimates showed an expenditure of half a million, in 
the vote for naval stores of more than a million, and in the 
Victualling Yards and the expenditure on victuals and clothing. 
It may not happen, but we have no security that it does not. 
The First Lord, when he is at the Admiralty, cannot see how 
the money goes. It is his business only to determine what is 
wanted, and how it should go. The senior Naval Lord is only 
Naval Commander-in-Chief. The second Naval Lord is 
Patronage Secretary. The junior Naval Lord is responsible for 
victualling the Fleet. The Parliamentary Civil Lord is chief 
clerk of the office at Whitehall. The Controller’s and Civil 
Lord’s business is with materiel and armament of the Fleet. 
The Parliamentary Secretary is merely the Parliamentary 
mouthpiece of the Department. He is never long enough in 
his post, and when there, is too much occupied in answering 
questions to exercise any effective control. The Accountant- 
General’s business is to check vouchers and cast-up accounts ; 
he is not accountable for the money representing what it 
professes to represent. What is needed is a thoroughly 
experienced business man, versed in finance and the ship- 
building trade, as a permanent Civil Lord. The Admiralty 
need to import a man like Mr. Sutherland or Sir Donald 
Currie. Let him have nothing to do with policy, or pro- 
motion, or politics. His business would be to see to the 
general management of the establishment as a business. If 
there are too many clerks at the Admiralty, it should be his 
business to see that they are cut down. If there are too many 
inspectors standing about in the Dockyards, he should have 
some of them removed. If the cost of coal or victuals rises, 
it should be his business to account for the rise satisfactorily. 
Above all, it should be his duty to see that a ton of wages 
meant a ton of shipping. Mere examination of vouchers 
and the papers dealing with accounts would be left to the 
Accountant-General, who should be his lieutenant. But the 
managing partner should be responsible for a real and effective 
audit, with power to surcharge. THe should bring the respon- 
sibility for a deficiency in production home to the respective 
heads of the producing departments. Lord Northbrook is just 
the man to see the value of such a reform, and to choose the 
reformer. When we have a manager whom we can hang or 
cashier if things are mismanaged, we may vote our millions 
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if necessary. Till then we had better keep them in our 


pockets. 





CO-OPERATION AT OLDHAM. 


N “Oldham Coép,” in the vernacular of the County 
A Palatine, signifies an Oldham Co-operative Cotton- 
Spinning Company, for Lancashire folks are not wont to use 
four or five words when one will suffice; and others may adopt 
with advantage the convenient, if somewhat irregular, phrase 
which they employ. But it is well, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, to explain that the Companies in question are not 
co-operative in the ordinary acceptation of the word. They 
are organised after the usual manner of joint-stock limited 
liability concerns ; there is a regular market for their shares, 
which may be held by anybody, and pass from hand to hand 
like the shares of an ordinary Company, and their fluctuations 
are duly recorded in the official list of the Lancashire Share- 
brokers’ Association. In one sense, however, they are co-opera- 
tive; for without the cordial co-operation of operatives and 
their former employers they never could have come into being, 
or, at any rate, have attained their present development. The 
capital for these enterprises is provided in two ways,—by 
ordinary subscription of shares, generally of small nominal 
value, and by loans; and most of the shareholders, as also 
the majority of the lenders, belong to the operatives them- 
selves, who thus practically own the mills in which they work. 
Yet it by no means follows that men hold shares in the 
concerns that provide them with employment. It may happen 
so, but it does not always happen, a peculiarity which is 
probably explained by the fact that a factory where many of 
the hands are shareholders is generally less successful than 
one where they are not. Discipline, which is as essential in a 
cotton-mill as an army, is not easily enforced in an establish- 
ment a considerable proportion of whose operatives are virtually 
the masters of the managers. 

The distinctive features of Oldham Coips is their system of 
loans, a system which, together with some other advantages, 
has enabled them not only to overcome, but virtually to ex- 
tinguish, the competition of private spinners. They are in 
effect both banks and factories. All take deposits ; and as they 
can afford a higher rate of interest than ordinary banks, they 
attract a great many. Some time ago the normal rate was 5 
per cent. ; it is now 4 and 4}. They accept sums as low as 
twenty shillings, payable on demand. According to the 
Official List of May 14th, the total amount of loan capital 
(exclusive of mortgages) held by the eighty-five mills whose 
shares are quoted, was about two-and-a-quarter millions, 
as compared with a paid-up capital of some four millions. 
Adding to the former of these sums the amount raised 
by way of mortgage, we have a total of nearly three 
millions of borrowed money. It is evident that no such 
proportion of his capital as is represented by these 
figures could be raised by a private mill-owner. He could 
not very well ask his operatives to lend him sums of 
twenty shillings and upwards without security, nor would it 
suit his purpose to invite confidence by the publication of a 
quarterly balance-sheet and an officially audited statement of 
his liabilities and assets. In other words, he is unable, 
save in exceptional circumstances and to a very limited 
extent, to trade on borrowed capital,—to reinforce the 
gains of manufacturing with the profits of banking. So 
being the unfittest, he has. practically succumbed, and in 
many instances accepted the inevitable by turning his concern 
into a “coip.” These concerns, known as “turnovers,” are 
not generally in very high favour with investors; for, other 
things being equal, old mills cannot compete with new ones. 
They are almost invariably too narrow to hold the wide self- 
actor mules now in vogue, which conduce to the greatest 
economy in production; they are probably not fireproof, and 
have, therefore, to pay the highest rates for insurance against 
fire; and being seldom fitted with the most improved engines, 
boilers, and shafting, are at a considerable disadvantage in the 
matters of even running, absence of breakdowns, and con- 
sumption of fuel. Hence old factories have, for the most 
part, been compelled to go to the wall, more especially as 
it is found in practice that joint stock concerns can be quite as 
efficiently, and even more economically, managed. 

But there is no advantage without a drawback, and the very 
facilities we have enumerated are militating against the success 
of Oldham “ Coips,” and producing among them a fiercer com- 
petition than ever prevailed among their private predecessors. 

It is so easy now-a-days to start a cotton-mill, Old-fashioned 





spinners used to reckon that to build a big mill and set it 
going took two or three years. But building is now so well 
organised that the shell of a factory can be run up in a few 
months, and it must be a big one indeed that Platt Brothers 
cannot fill with machinery in one. Capital is, moreover, so easily 
obtained, and Oldham Codps have been on the whole so success- 
ful, that means for the erection of new mills are nearly always 
forthcoming. Even bad as times are, the dividends declared for 
the first quarter of the present year ranged from 3 to 13 per 
cent. (per annum), and the concerns that made no profit were 
surprisingly few. But this was due rather to an opportune 
though fortuitous rise in the market, than to the legitimate 
gains of trade ; and the advantage having disappeared, Oldham 
is now in the winter of discontent, and the immediate outlook 
is unsatisfactory in the extreme. ‘ The rather better demand 
and steadier feeling that we reported in shares last week,’’ 
says the Weekly Report of May 14, from which we have 
already quoted, “ have entirely disappeared, and once more dull 
and inactive markets have become the predominant feature. 
On all sides, and in almost every department, complaints are 
common of the difficulty of getting investors to buy shares at 
anything near what are considered ruling prices. Quotations 
are not much altered, but they are adverse, with the tendency 
still downwards. The latest stocktakings are anything but 
encouraging.” 

This unsatisfactory state of things arises from the fact of 
increased production coinciding with a waning demand, the 
weaving branch of the cotton trade being, if possible, in a worse 
position than the spinning branch; and there is not sufficient 
buying for export to make up for diminished consumption 
at home. There is, of course, a possibility that this depression 
may be only temporary; but should it prove otherwise, the 
ordeal can hardly fail to be more or less disastrous for Oldham 
Codps, as albeit in ordinary times they are in a much better 
position than private enterprises, in bad times they are 
in a much worse position. They work, in great part, with 
borrowed money. In many instances, the proportion of loan 
to paid-up capital is one-half ; in some instances, it is three- 
fourths. One large concern quoted in the Weekly List has 
£62,000 paid up and £101,000 on loan; and there are said 
to be some not mentioned in the List whose position in this 
regard is still more unsatisfactory. Now, if the Codps do 
not make profits they cannot pay interest, and they sail so 
close to the wind, the competition among Managers and 
Directors to declare the highest possible dividend is so great, 
that few of them have put by any substantial reserve fund, or 
otherwise made provision for a rainy day. The consequence 
will be—unless a change for the better should speedily come 
to pass—that the depositors will want their money; and as 
they cannot possibly get it (bricks, mortar, and machinery 
not being readily convertible into sovereigns), they will 
have to take the mills into their own hands, and work 
them. No bad look-out, as touching the depositors, for they 
would acquire going concerns at half their actual value, and a 
good deal less than half their cost; but a very bad one as 
touching the shareholders, who must necessarily, should this 
contingency arise, lose the entire value of their shares. 

We do not, however, for a moment anticipate either any 
permanent decadence of the cotton trade or a collapse of the 
Oldham Coéps. The world must go on using cotton; and as 
it is beyond question that Oldham spinners can produce cotton- 
yarn more cheaply than any of their competitors, either home 
or foreign, their trade is not likely to leave them. But whatever 
may befall, and even if the Coips escape the danger that now 
threatens them, their managers will be guilty of something worse 
than folly if they do not take the warning seriously to heart, and 
reduce their liabilities within moderate limits. The system of 
unlimited borrowing on call is an essentially bad one; it is 
incompatible with every principle of sound finance and safe 
trading, and, unless it be speedily abandoned, cannot fail to 
end in disaster and ruin, The remedy is in the hands of the 
shareholders. Let them resolutely refuse to take shares in 
any Codp which does not make it a rule to accept no more 
loans than it can easily repay, and none whatever the repay- 
ment of which can be demanded without notice. 





THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS’ BILL. 


_" report presented a year ago by the Royal Commission 

regarding the state of the crofters in the Scottish High- 
lands attested the prevalence of severe and habitual distress, 
such as offers a clamorous appeal for relief and extinction, if 
extinction be possible, It was shown that this class of people, 
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thousands in number, scattered over the West of Scotland from 
Kintyre to John-o'-Groat’s, live in constant straits, often suffer 
from a positive scarcity of food, and are always liable to the 
pinchings of dearth, since in the best of seasons they are so ill- 
provided with resources of the lowest sort, that failure in any 
customary mode of supply reduces them to what would else- 
where be deemed intolerable wretchedness, This exposure 
could not pass unheeded. For the Legislature to refuse inter- 
ference would have been to mock the economic maxim J/a/sser 
faire, and to enact what Bacon terms “a law of neglect.” A 
plan of help and protection has been devised which strikes us 
as appropriate, and likely to be effective. Evidently it has 
been well considered. It recognises not only the magnitude of 
the evil which has to be grappled with, but its complex and 
deep-seated nature. The authors of the scheme have not been 
frightened by the bugbears stuck up in their path. They have 
gone forward in despite of manifold and confident warnings 
that it is useless to try the accomplishment of anything for the 
behoof of a people so unenterprising and impracticable, if they 
are permitted to stop where they are; that all which can be 
done with or for them is to ship them off to more grateful 
lands, where they may inhale the breath of a new life; 
and that any other treatment can only prove topical and 
palliative, powerless to hinder for any length of time the 
reproduction of existing misery,—nay, certain to confirm that 
lethargic dependence on extraneous aid which is at once its 
cause and symptom. While rejecting such counsel, the 
framers of the measure which the Lord Advocate has sub- 
mitted to Parliament have shown themselves both cautious and 
rightin principle. They have scouted the idea that exceptional 
legislation must be vicious when the circumstances to which 
it is fitted are exceptional too. Nevertheless, there is nothing 
novel, wild, flighty, or signally audacious in their proposals, 
In some directions they might with propriety and advantage 
have gone further. All that is contemplated is kept well 
within the precedent of the Irish Land Acts, though the 
situation to be dealt with bears a remarkable analogy to that 
which provoked and justified them. For instance, one of the 
“three F's,” the right of free sale, has been omitted, and 
omitted with good reason, for it sanctions a custom which is 
unknown in the Highlands; the procedure under the Act is 
varied, so that instead of being followed out in the fashion of 
a law-suit, it will resemble a friendly reference to arbitration, 
official valuers being called in only if the disputants can- 
not themselves agree upon an umpire; and the whole 
style of working out the design is much simpler and _ less 
formal, though not on that account any the less likely to be 
efficacious, Again, a characteristic recommendation made by 
the Commissioners, at the instance, it is understood, of Lord 
Napier, their chairman, that encouragement should be given 
to the revival of “ club farms,” as they are locally called,—i.c., 
to the incorporation of townships or village communities, the 
hill-grazings belonging to which should be managed on a co- 
operative system, while each family tilled their own bit of 
arable land,—has been disregarded. This is a pity, for the 
suggestion had in it valuable possibilities. No doubt many 
people have condemned it as advising a backward step. 
Ministers seem to have adopted that view, forgetting that 
sometimes to go back far enough is the most certain method 
for securing the beneficent consequences of advance, and that 
among an unsophisticated people ancient usage has a wonder- 
ful power in overcoming theoretic difficulties. The practice 
of joint-occupation was for ages the rule in the Highlands. It 
was not generally subverted till the current century had passed 
out of its teens. In odd corners of the country it survives 
still, and where it survives it flourishes—as on the property of 
Lochiel, where the crofters are substantial, contented, frugal, 
and thriving. Once more, the new Bill contains an intricate 
device, foredoomed to failure, for restricting the application of 
the remedies it provides. Not every crofter whose case comes 
up to the conditions prescribed as warranting interference is 
to participate in the relief to be dispensed, but only those who 
jive in selected parishes of selected counties. This will never 
do. The arrangement is fraught with injustice. Outside the 
counties scheduled—in Buteshire, in the north-west of Perth- 
shire, and in the upper reaches of Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, 
and Nairnshire, a considerable number of crofters are to be 
found; while to discriminate as between parishes in the 
counties which are included, is an impossible task, 2s the Com- 
missioners to whom it is to be assigned will speedily discover. 
The objects of the Bill are threefold. It proposes to give 
such a guarantee for fair rents as is implied in the appointment 
of official valuers, to whom appeal may be made should it 








become impossible to adjust the terms of a bargain otherwise 
How long the award is to remain in force, how often or under 
what conditions a renewed appeal is to be permissible, and 
whether it is to be open to landlord as well as tenant, cannot 
be understood till the text of the Bill appears,—the Lord 
Advocate, whose exposition was a mode! of lucidity so far as it 
went, having had to condense to the uttermost what he had to 
say, seeing it was one o'clock in the morning ere he got his 
chance. In any case, it is plain that the valuers, if they are 
to enlist confidence, must be men of local knowledge, as wel] 
as general experience. A brace of peripatetic officials sent out 
by the new Secretary for Scotland—when he is appointed— 
would be suspected of discharging their duties in an uninformed 
and perfunctory manner, and would probably give as little 
satisfaction on the one side as on the other. A croft in Islay 
differs very much from a croft in Lewis, and both from one in 
Unst or Yell; while there can be no proper comparison between 
the lot of the peasant set down upon the bleak and sterile 
coast of Ardnamurchan and one settled in the fertile glen of 
famous Strathnaver. The discrepancies as to soil, the kind 
and quality of produce, the stock that will thrive best, the 
facilities for marketing, and many things else, are go 
wide, that an intimate acquaintance with the facts ig 
requisite to grasp them, and there would be an incalculable 
advantage in having it known not only that the valuers were 
competent to collect and sift such information, but that 
they actually possessed it. A second object of the Bill is that 
the crofter who quits his holding shall be compensated for the 
improvements he has made. The proposals submitted in this 
respect are judicious and liberal. It has been desired to render 
the estimate of value as simple an affair as possible. For this 
end the elaborate checks and formalities embodied in the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act are discarded. It has been rightly 
assumed that whatever has been done which merits requital will 
be patent to the eye of a skilled inspector. None of the intri- 
cate calculations necessary to determine the remaining worth 
of the processes pursued under a system of scientific tillage on 
the great scale will be called for. The procedure will be easy 
and elastic. Given capacity and integrity on the part of the 
valuers, a satisfactory decision is certain. The third object of the 
Bill is by far the most important. In relation to it all the other 
parts fall into order, acquiring a new import and consequence, 
It provides security of tenure, though not after the Irish plan. 
Crofters who are tenants-at-will are to retain that character, 
with the difference that the volition which can alone oust 
them, so long as they do their duty by the land, is their own, 
not the landowner’s. Let the crofter pay his rent regularly, 
neither injure his buildings nor scourge his soil, abstain from 
dividing his holding or letting off a portion to a sub-tenant 
without consent, and not seek to assign his interest in it toa 
stranger; then he becomes irremovable, and his son may suc- 
ceed him. This is to revert, as far as modern conditions and 
the system of individual occupancy will permit, to the state 
of things which prevailed before the legislation of 1747 
rivetted the yoke of an obnoxious feudalism upon the necks 
of the Highlanders. Attempts have lately been made to dis- 
credit the traditions of the old patriarchal system as mythical 
and fabulous; but the Lord-Advocate admits that after 
the rebellion of ’45 a change, which had long been aimed at, 
was consummated in a very decided manner. Then it was 
that by a contrivance, elaborated in the salle des pas perdus of 
the Edinburgh Parliament House, the patriarchal chief was 
transformed into the absolute proprietor, and he, or the land 
speculators into whose power he speedily fell, were enabled to 
remove at will crowds of people who had a better title to their 
homesteads than ever had English copyholder. It is too much 
to hope that the operation of the proposed measure, concurring 
with the slow and gradual effect of other influences, may tend 
to raise the crofter from his debased and servile state toa 
position of security and independence. It was by successive steps 
that copyholders, who once held at the pleasure of their lords, 
gained the footing which Sir Edward Coke described triumph- 
antly :—‘ Now copyholders stand on sure ground; now they 
weigh not their lord’s displeasure ; they shake not at every blast 
of wind; only having a special care of the main chance, namely, 
to perform carefully what services their tenure doth exact ;— 
then let lord frown, the copyholder cares not.” It is much to 
be wished that an assured hope could be entertained that the 
crofter has set out on a road that makes for the same goal. 
He needs “ more land” in order to maintain an independent 
position. The majority of the existing crofts are much too small 
to support a family. Even were the crofter educated to the un- 
tiring industry and watchful thrift of the Flemish peasant, he 
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could not attain equal results. The Lord-Advocate acknow- 
ledges that an enlargement of crofts is desirable ; but pleads 
that he does not see how compulsion can be equitably applied. 
In the circumstances, he is disposed to trust to indirect 
methods. He looks for success by reason of the fact that the 
system of sheep-farming on the large scale has been overdone. 
It is well known that grazings which were wont to feed five 
thousand sheep are now overstocked by four, and that many 
farms upon which fortunes were made are now untenanted. 
It is thought that if the higher class of crofters had money te 
enable them to purchase extra stock, there would be no diffi- 
culty about having their holdings extended; and he offers to 
lend on terms so fair and moderate that they ought to be 
welcomed both by proprietors and crofters, so that a beginning 
might be made in the restoration of that quickening element, 
a proper middle-class, which should preserve the equipoise of 
every well-regulated society. The only question we would 
interpose is,—Has he taken into account the chances that the 
sportsman may outbid the crofter, and deer still further encroach 
upon the territory of sheep ? Of course this will not happen 
where the proprietor is wise, and realises that his vocation is not 
that of a land-merchant, nor a money-grub, but what Homer 
calls a ‘shepherd of men.” Unhappily, embarrassment and 
poverty are not confined to the crofters; and many men with 
large rent-rolls have been forced to do what they would fain 
have avoided. Without any direct interference with the 
rights of landlordism, Mr. Childers might fairly impose very 
heavy assessments upon all deer-forests, whether held by the 
owner or a lessee. Thus scope would be given for needed 
improvements. Another inquiry of a more general nature 
occurs. If so much is to be done for the Highland crofter 
who pays rent up to £30 a year, how is it to fare with the 
numerous small farmers in the Lowlands who occupy a like 
position? Evidently the whole principle of our land tenure, 
and the condition of the smaller cultivators, must come under 
review. 


THE SECRET OF AMBITION. 

R. MARTINEAU, in one of the innumerable passages of 
interest in the great work on Ethics which he has just 
published, suggests an original explanation of ambition. He 
identifies it with what he calls causal or facultative energy, and 
regards it as dangerous only when the highest principles of the 
mind,—pity, love, and reverence,—are specially deficient. The 
case of an ambitious tyranny, says Dr. Martineau, presents us 
only with “abuses of a motive which, duly subordinated, has a 
legitimate sphere, neither narrow nor ignoble. And among the 
evils of its abuse not the least are to be found in the bad name 
which it has thence got among the good, and the grossly selfish 
conception of it among the lower minds who cannot resist its 
fascinations. It is less by becoming the scourge of his own 
generation and the desolator of Europe, than by disor- 
ganising and corrupting the moral admirations of mankind, 
that the first Napoleon forfeited the respectful compassion 
morally due to a suffering exile, and merits the enduring 
reprobation of history. But against such instances, in 
which the incentive is worked out to self-idolatry, we must set 
those in which it has been compatible with self-sacrifice, if it 
has not even inspired it. Aristides, and Marcus Aurelius, and 
Alfred the Great among statesmen; Socrates, St. Francis, and 
Savonarola among reformers; Dante, Michael Angelo, Milton 
among poets and artists, are among the host of gifted men too 
high not to know their power and deeply care for it, yet only 
stimulated by it to profounder prayer for light, and more 
absolute consecration to the supreme ends of life.” Yes, but is 
it in any true sense an evidence of ambition that a man should 
know his power and deeply care for it ? We should have thought 
that many of those whom Dr. Martineau has here enumerated 
Were in no sense ambitious men, though they may have known 
their power and deeply cared for it. So long as they did not 
care either that they themselves should be recognised as the 
centres of that power, or grudge its passing into other equally 
able hands, they were surely not ambitious. We can hardly 
admit that causal or facultative energy is the source of 
ambition, when we observe that men richer in causal and 
facultative energy than almost any others in their generation, 
have been completely free from ambition. Socrates, for in- 
stance, Was a singular example of causal and facultative 
energy in the career he chose for himself, and, if we may trust 
all the pictures of him, a man utterly free from ambition. Might 
we not say the same confidently of St. Francis of Assisi, and 





even, perhaps, of Alfred? Is it possible to think of any one 
whom we know equally intimately, who was less ambitious, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, than St. Paul, or of one fuller of 
“ causal and facultative energy,” and more conscious of the abun- 
dance of that energy which welled up in him? As the term 
“ambition” is ordinarily used, it is certainly not so much a 
delight in energy and efficiency, as a delight in tracing back in- 
fluence of any kind to yourself as centre, a delight in wielding it 
rather than in everting it, exultation in it, as making people feel 
your power over them, rather than the joy of making them feel their 
own lives more efficient as a consequence of your efforts. There 
is often an ample store of capacity, and of conscious exulting 
capacity, which is not in the least ambitious; capacity which 
delights only in reducing the world to order, but not in dwelling 
on itself as the origin of that order; capacity which, so soon as 
it has succeeded in banishing confusion, takes no further in- 
terest in the question how much of the feat was due to its own 
efforts, and how much to that of others. Take the case, for 
instance, of a man well known to our generation, and still better 
known to the last generation, the case of Dr. Arnold. Where 
was there ever a man, not of the very first rank of great- 
ness, in whom facultative or causal energy was richer? Where 
was there ever one who took more delight in its exercise ? 
And where was there ever one who seemed to be less am- 
bitious, in the proper sense of the term, less eager to assert 
his authority for the sake of asserting it, less anxious to 
compel others to recognise it so long as it produced the effect he 
wished, less jealous of having the good which he had effected 
ascribed to others? Or, again, who was ever fuller of faculta- 
tive and causal energy than Clarkson, and yet who could apply 
to him the adjective “ambitious”? Surely ambition is not 
measured by the delight in energy, or even in efficiency, but by 
the delight in contemplating yourself as the source of that 
energy,—the test being a profound jealousy of yielding up to 
any one else the power you have been accustomed to exert. As 
we understand the difference between the strictly praiseworthy 
exultation in faculty, and ambition, the one is purely dis- 
interested and exults in the excellence of the work done, not in 
the power of the worker; the other is essentially self-interested, 
and would bitterly resent being superseded even by a far more 
effective kind of facultative energy if it proceeded from another. 


Dr. Martineau provides us with one argument for our 
view which might at first sight seem an argument against 
it. He identifies the delight in facultative or causal energy,— 
quite rightly, as we think,—with that boyish mischievousness 
which so often seems like cruelty, and which is so great a source 
of annoyance to those who are compelled to have many dealings 
with vivacious boys. “ Everybody,” he says, “ 
acquaintance with its rudimentary form in what is called the 
love of mischief in boys,—i.e., the desire of venting force in 
producing effects of any kind, the more surprising the better.” 
Surely, it will be thought, the love of mischief in the young is 
the same cruel impulse which takes the form of deadly ambition 
in the old. We doubt it very much, and we doubt it for this 
reason :—ambition differs widely from the common love of 
mischief in this, that ambition is never satisfied unless either 
homage, fear, or glory accrues to him in whom the ambition is; 
while it is just the opposite with ordinary mischievousness. 
The delight taken by mischievous boys in their mischief is simply 
delight in the surprising disturbance effected, without any neces- 
sary relation to the personal glory reflected back on the authors 
of the mischief. The shock to be produced is the object of desire, 
not the consciousness of having been clever enough to contrive 
the shock. This is why so many mischievous boys grow up into 
energetic and benevolent men. They like to give sudden pain 
only because the sudden pain is a startling effect produced by 
their own energies, and because they do not in the least realise 
what pain means. They take even more delight in the explo- 
sion of a squib, or of a brass cannon, if there is any one to 
be startled by it, than they take in the admiration of the whole 
school for their audacity. Or if, indeed, the object be to 
assert their power in the school, then they are, of course, truly 
ambitious; bat also they are something more than mischievous, 
something more than the great majority of other mischievous 
boys who have the most marvellous and sincere delight in 
practical jokes. We admit that ambition may in its éffects be 
beneficent, while mischievousness is always inconsiderate, and 
often cruel. Still, in our opinion, ambition in a boy is 
the sign of much greater moral danger than mischievousness, 
For mischievousness in the really young is, in nine cases out of 
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ten, due to the restlessness of what Dr. Martineau terms 
causal or facultative energy; while ambition is essentially self- 
occupied, and runs the risk of degenerating into an absorbing 
and exacting selfishness, even where it runs into channels which 
bring external benefits to mankind. 

The most striking proof that ambition does not grow out 
of mere causal or facultative energy is this,—that it may 
be found in its highest and worst forms in both men and 
women who are remarkable for indolence, who have no such 
causal or facultative energy. Only last week we quoted Mr. 
Disraeli’s own confession of extreme indolence in relation to the 
detail of life, and of the delight he took in his friend Mr. James 
Clay’s society, on the ground that Mr. Clay was full of this 
causal and facultative energy, and relieved Mr. Disraeli of 
the necessity for exerting it. Yet it was Mr. Disraeli 
who was tlhe ambitious man; while, so far as we know, 
Mr. Clay was destitute of any general ambition. Moreover, 
Mr. Disraeli coutinually portrayed,—and evidently thoroughly 
knew,—both the energetic and facultative man who looked down 
upon ambition, and the ambitious man who was too indolent to 
be energetic. His favourite hero, “ Sidonia,” is his great example 
of the former; he himself was the great example of the latter. 
Doubtless, Mr. Disraeli went through a great deal of passive 
endurance for the sake of adventure and excitement; and 
in later years he went through a great deal of passive endurance 
in the House of Commons, for the sake of holding his own in 
that House; but ucither in his youth nor in his maturity was he 
a man who loved exerting himself to do anything that did not 
flow from the spontaneous resources of his own genius. He was 
certainly not ambitious because he was full of energy; but 
so far as he was energetic at all,—and it would not be a 
good description of him to describe him as energetic,—he was 
energetic only because he was ambitious. And so, too, it is 
with not a few women who use their beauty, or their liveliness, 
or their grace, to feed their ambition, but who have no large fund 
of energy or faculty at all which it would be even possible to 
regard as the source of their ambition. It is common enough 
to find highly ambitious, cruelly ambitious, people who are 
almost devoid of facultative energy, who live a miserable life, 
precisely because being extremely ambitious, they find no 
adequate means of gratifying their ruling passion. On the 
other hand, we believe that there are very many men overflowing 
with such energy who are quite without ambition, who, indeed, 
are none the happier for finding that they are very needful to 
the world and that their loss will leave a very great blank there, 
men who, indeed, would much rather find competent successors 
to take up their duties as they gradually lay them down, than 
know that they were painfully missed. Surely that is not the 
attitude of ambition. Ambition cannot exist without an excess 
of self-regarding motive at the source of the energy or enterprise 
to which it gives rise. But energy, and often the highest kind 
of energy, is the fruit of very different and quite disinterested 
springs of action. 





WOMEN AS DRAMATISTS. 


( y? all the puzzles presented by the intellectual differences 
JF between the sexes, perhaps the most perplexing is the 
failure of women to write good dramas. There seems to be 


absolutely no reason for it. We can understand, at least partly, 
why there should have been no female Raphael, or Newton, or 
Darwin—no painter, or student, or naturalist of the absolutely 
first class—and can even comprehend why, though women study 
music as mucli as men, and develop as high a capacity for in- 
strumentation and for song, there should be no female composer 
of even second-rate mark. The argument that women’s minds 
lack creative power, though often pushed to an absurdity, is so 
far in accordance with all recorded facts, that it serves at least 
as a provisional hypothesis to explain what else would be inex- 
plicable; but it does not meet the case uf the drama, or give us 
the smallest reason for believing that there can never be a female 
Shakespeare. Judging by the evidence alone, women should be 
admirable playwrights. If there is one thing certain in literature, 
it is that women do possess and display dramatic faculty of the 
highest kind ; that they can create “character ”’ as well as men; 
and that they possess, in at least as high a degree as men, the 
art or faculty of arranging “situation.” Englishwomen in 
particular have rivalled Englishmen as writers of fiction, and 
this in departments of the art which call more especially for 
dramatic power. We can conceive of no reason why George 
Eliot should not have placed her personages on the stage, and 


have made them as instinct with life, as recognisable by all men 
as Shakespeare himself did. What is there in Miss Austen’s 
novels to prove that her comedy, had she devoted herself to the 
theatre, must have been inferior to Sheridan’s? Currer Bell, and 
still more her sister, the author of “ Wuthering Heights,” could 
surely have given us a powerful tragedy; while George Eliot 
was to the very centre of her being a true dramatist. Her powers 
were never at their highest—we had almost said, were never 
very great—except when she allowed her dramatic instincts 
full play, and vivified by her thoughts, her humour, and her 
perception of the tragic, some form which was not her own, 
She could not write for herself as she could make any one of a 
hundred characters talk. She could make the frequenters of 
an ale-parlour—a scene which, as she told the late Mr. John 
Blackwood, she had never witnessed—as real in bearing and 
speech and action as Shakespeare could have done; while her 
personages, and more especially her comic personages, are as 
true as any the dramatist has ever produced,—so true, that the 
reader could predict their action or their speech in situations 
not described. Place old Tulliver—a minor sketch—under any 
circumstances, and ten thousand people would guess rightly 
what he would do or say. There is another novelist coming for- 
ward who, if we do not misread “ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” will 
speedily be recognised as belonging to the front rank in litera. 
ture; yet “ Lucas Malet,” whatever her power, will not attempt 
a Hamlet. What, then, is it that fails? It certainly is not his- 
trionic capacity, for women make as good actors on the stage as 
men, and in domestic life much better, from their much greater 
practice ; nor is it the faculty of devising situations. Currer Bell’s 
situations are as strong as those of any dramatist; and we can 
point to scenes in Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable, though unequal 
novels, which would make the fortune of any play. To 
take but two,—the entrance of the gipsy mother into the 
magistrates’ court, in “ Young Musgrave,’ surpasses any- 
thing in Scott in scenic power; while Carry’s revelation 
to her mother, in “The Ladies Lindores,” is essentially a 
grand scene in a lofty tragedy, and could be placed as it 
stands upon the stage. Something must be wanting, for at 
least in our day women attempt all things, and are thirsty 
for fame and money; the pecuniary rewards of the successful 
dramatist are far higher than those of the novelist, and the 
place to be acquired in literature is at least as enduring. Not to 
speak of Shakespeare, scarcely any novelist will live as Ben 
Jonson has lived, and Sheridan will survive a dozen humourists 
as attractive as himself. There is no etiquette or custom which 
debars women from writing for the stage ; and managers would 
be as willing to make fortunes by their aid as to make them by 
the aid of men, or indeed even more willing, for they would 
hope, at first at all events, to obtain their assistance at a cheaper 
rate. 


That women should succeed in fiction far more frequently 
than men is not surprising. The “ leisured classes,” as Mr. 
Gladstone once called them, with a happy indication of their 
most separate privilege, do not shine in literature, and except in 
the leisured classes, women have more opportunity for social 
observation than men, and use it better. They are not weary 
with work when the time for watching arrives. They appreciate 
character more quickly, and see deeper into it; and when they 
make mistakes, make them so completely that the character 
they have misread is still to them a living whole, though it 
happens not to be the right whole. When they fail to 
see John rightly, they nevertheless see a John. They 
rarely travel out of their depth, and within their depth 
they have a perception such as few men, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Henry James, possess, accompanied by a tolerance such as men 
seldom display. Women are accused of intolerance, and often 
display it; but they are not intolerant when they wish to under- 
stand, and they do wish to understand their own creations. No 
man would have quite the mercy of Currer Bell for both Rochester 
and St. John, of George Eliot for Will Ladislaw and Mr. 
Brooke, or of Lucas Malet for Bertie Ames. Then women see 
complications, silent tragedies, voiceless comedies, all the 
“situations ” of the social drama, far better than men, with 
more insight, more sympathy, and more antipathy, which 
last is nearly as penetrating, and, we fancy, improve them 
more in their own minds, building them more completely 
into “scenes.” They ponder over them more, and being com- 
paratively less free than men, have far more interest in under- 
standing them aright. Men observe for amusement, women 








observe in instinctive self-protection. The drawing-room, which 
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to the men full of bores or, at all events, indifferent 
pect getting through an evening, has often been to their 


women a stage full of little dramas, of new human beings, 
of causes for silent tears or laughter. Men are not always 
quite so dense as Mrs. Oliphant, for instance, makes them 
out to be, and sometimes they perceive the social play going 
on in a very keen-sighted way; but they are usually slower 
than women, and when they are uot, have a tendency to read 
into the scenes before them more than is actually there. The 
women see more truly; and many a woman guiltless of novels 
goes away, say from a country-house, with her mind full of 
stories, each one of which, if an artist in fiction could but get 
it, would make an admirable chapter. Add to this faculty 
the power of expression, and some tendency to observe nature, 
and we have the novelist ready made; but then why is she not 
also the dramatist ready made? All the powers we have men- 
tioned are those essential to make up the original playwright ; 
and what then is deficient? We scarcely know, unless it be 
courage; but possibly we may get some light from noticing 
how very few successful male novelists have also been 
dramatists. Charles Reade is an exception; but even he, 
when he made a drama of a novel, called in professional 
aid. Is it not probable that the impulse which induces 
male novelists to feel that they cannot tell a story well in 
jerks, and through its personages alone, but must tell it as a 
narrative, and supply background, and fill up accessories, and 
here and there explain or hint their own meaning—as “ Lucas 
Malet,” for example, does so remarkably through the introduc- 
tion of the monkey “ Malvolio”—is common to all women of 
literary power? There is something bare and sculpturesque in 
the dramatist’s method which the born tale-teller naturally 
avoids; and it is tale-telling which attracts the women 
who can write. They want, even if they have the dramatic 
force of George Eliot, in order to see their characters thoroughly, 
to see them in place, to indicate that place, and to do for them 
all that the stage-manager, and the scene-painter, and the pro- 
perty-man do for the characters inadrama. Even the Minstrel 
cannot quite create the Lady of Branksome without the help of 
“ Her bower that was guarded by word and spell, 
Deadly to hear and deadly to tell ; 
Jesu Maria guard us well,” 
and you cannot put that touch upon the stage. That explana- 
tion is, we are convinced, true as far as it goes, though it does 
not quite cover the whole distance. We fear we must attribute 
the something that remains to that ineradicable difference of 
mental sex which comes out now and again in such unexpected 
places, and has denied to the world what @ priovi every observer 
would have expected to find,—a female theologian. From the 
days of Deborah women have been talking theology, and 
have understood theological systems; they have produced 
saints, and martyrs, and preachers; but they have never 
founded a creed, or destroyed a creed, or produced a book on 
theology that affected the convictions of entire communities. 
Ebenezer Elliott sings,— 
“She has no Raphael, Painting saith ; 
No Newton, Learning cries ; 
Show us her steamship, her Macbeth, 
Her thought-won victories.” 
But the absence of the feminine Jonathan Edwards and the 
female Sheridan is much less explicable than the want of these. 
Perhaps the latter will be supplied yet, for we remain ill-con- 
vinced by all the evidence of all the generations that women 
cannot write good plays. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCH UNION AND CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 
IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—I am sorry that I must deny, “in the most formal way,” 
the statement of Lord Balfour, that “the Church of Scotland 
has offered in the most formal way, in a letter to the other 
Presbyterian Churches in 1875, to share the privileges of estab- 
lishment and endowment with them.” 

The Church of Scotland has no power to make such an offer. 
The Legislature, which, so long as that Church is established, 
is, by our law, absolute master alike of her faith and polity, can 
alone do so; and this, of course, is one of the difficulties of 
the present situation. In 1875, the Assembly merely renewed 
the expression of its desire to take all possible steps, consistent 








with an Establishment, “to promote the reunion of Churches 
having a common origin,” and, on approaching the other 
Churches here with this somewhat tepid statement (a very 
much weaker one than these other Churches had already 
repeatedly adopted), it, in some unexplained way, backed 
out of its previously expressed desire to consider the “sug- 
gestions as to obstacles” which they promptly made. This 
was the more disappointing, as, before that time, there 
had been representations by men so well entitled to speak for 
it as the Duke of Argyll, that the Church was now able to take 
the ground of that Claim of Right of 1842 which it had subsc- 
quently abandoned. But all that is now ancient history. Were 
the Church of Scotland to make even now the formal offer 
which it has no power to make, it is quite understood in Scot- 
land that it would only be to raise the whole question of the 
future conditions of Establishment in this country and in 
Ireland,—the very last thing that Scotland desires to plunge 
into. The Earl of Aberdeen’s suggestion, which ignores the 
whole matter of Establishment, is at least a message of peace. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A Free CuurcuMan. 





DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of May 16th Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
objects to two statements made in your article on this subject 
of the previous week, viz., that the Established Church “does 
not object to the interference of the State in its administration ;” 
and that it has “absorbed the national inheritance of other 
Churches.” He says, in reply to the first of these statements :— 
“The fact is, it is the only Church which is by statute secured 
against any such interference ;” and, in reply to the second :— 
“It has not absorbed or appropriated that inheritance; it 
remains on the old ground, doing the old work to the best of its 
ability, and retaining the old inheritance, which it has done 
nothing to forfeit.” 

These are confident assertions; but something more than a 
facile power of assertion is requisite for any one who wishes to 
intervene with effect in this controversy ; for Scotchmen have a 
keen memory for facts. 

In the conflict which preceded the Disruption, the contention 
of the party which subsequently became the Free Church was 
that the Church of Scotland was, as Lord Balfour says it now 
is, secured by statute against the interference of the State. But 
the Courts of Law interpreted the statutes differently; they 
interfered again and again with the administration of the 
Church, and the party which now forms the Established Church 
acquiesced in these decisions. As these decisions have never 
been reversed, they fix to this day the relation to the State of 
those who acquiesced in them. 

Lord Balfour denies that the Established Church has appro- 
priated the inheritance of other Churches. But those who now 
form the Free Church lost their share of the national heritage 
through loyalty to the Church’s claim—of which Lord Balfour 
boasts—to be free from State interference ; and that which they 
lost has for forty years been enjoyed by those who acquiesced 
in the encroachments of the civil authority —I am, Sir, &c., 

Scotus. 





BULLYING IN SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—A letter to the St. James's Gazette, followed by another 
nearly identical with it tothe Times of May 18th, signed “ G. 
Landon,” the captain of King’s College School, seems to call 
for the reply which it has not received in those journals. The 
captain protests against the “absurd” statement and the 
“ridiculous invention” that it was the “daily” habit of the 
“big boys” to stand at the top of the steps leading to the 
dining-hall, and to “ beat each little boy as he comes out as hard 
as they can with their fists.” Leave out the word “ daily,” and 
the statement ceases to be a “ ridiculous invention.” 

But even if there has been exaggeration, what right has the 
captain to allege that the Home Secretary has been influenced 
by it, or even heard it? And what are the “ false ideas” upon 
the subject by which he says Sir William Harcourt has been 
misled ? He does not contradict a single statement in Sir W. 
Harcourt’s speech in the House of Commons. When he can do 
this, and set aside the evidence at the coroner’s inquest, the 
public will be grateful to him. That evidence showed that the 
violent assault which killed young Bourdas had occurred twice 
before. Oh, but such occurrences were not “daily,” says the 
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captain! Surely the case is bad enough without any exaggera- 
tion. But the captain proceeds to deny the truth of the charges of 
bullying, or rather, to maintain that it is not “ systematic and 
malicious.” What consolation is that to the victims of cruelty ? 
When young roughs on the Thames Embankment knock over 
an old gentleman, and he breaks a rib, or even, like young 
Bourdas, is “accidentally ” killed, no one supposes that the 
bullying was systematic or malicious, or that there was any 
intention to do serious and permanent injury. No, it was horse- 
play! Theroughsare sent to prison, nevertheless. Further, the 
captain never knew a case resembling the recent occurrence, and 
denies that such bullying is the common practice of any boysin 
the school. The answer to this is that others do know what the 
captain ignores, have verified their statements (like himself) by 
real signature in ihe public press, and have inundated the father 
of the boy with accounts of brutal treatment. I myself have 
known of these things for some years. I knew of one boy 
removed from the school because the treatment was more than 
he could bear, and of another who could scarcely have endured 
the roughness of the school but for the protection of an elder 
brother. 

And here I would observe that the captain’s second letter 
is somewhat toned down as compared with the first, in which— 
notwithstanding all the esprit de corps, which is perhaps 
stronger at school than anywhere else—he admits “a certain 
amount of roughness and rowdyism.” 

Lastly, the captain complains of an endeavour to run down 
the character of King’s College School. If there was one thing 
more remarkable than another in Sir W. Harcourt’s speech, it 
was his care to refrain from speaking of that school as singular. 
On the contrary, he spoke of a system prevailing “ in the great 
schools” as “a blot on our social system.” Many have hailed 
his words with delight, feeling that schoolmasters having failed 
for years to wipe out that blot, it is time, unless there is to be 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, that the Magis- 
trates should take the matter in hand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Athenewm Club, May 21st. JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 


THE LATE MR. URQUHART. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—In the article entitled “ Science and War,” in your issue 
of the 16th inst., you refer to my father, the late Mr. Urquhart, 
as the author of a novel in which he embodied the idea of war 
being stopped by the discovery of some means of wholesale 
slaughter. In this you were mistaken, as my father never wrote 
a novel; andthe main object of his long life of work was to 
prevent wijust wars by the constitution of a special tribunal in 
each country, to whom alone the power of declaring war should 
be confided, such tribunal being so constituted as to remove it, 
as far as is humanly possible, from the influence of the passions 
and necessities of party government. 

Such a tribunal already exists in our country, and, nominally 
at least, is the only body by whom war can be declared,—viz., 
the Privy Council; and it was for the restoration of this body 
to its original functions that he always strove. 

I cannot do better than conclude with words of his own, which 
I have myself often heard him use :—* Not one of the wars in 
which this country has been engaged within the last fifty years 
could ever have taken place, if the grounds for them had pre- 
viously keen submitted to five upright men.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davip Urnqunart. 

27 Campden Grove, Kensington, May 20th. 

(The novel was anonymous, but we thought its authorship 
had been beyond doubt. Mr. Urquhart must know.—Ep. 
Spectator.) ee eee 

THE SUPPOSED INDIAN REVIEW. 
[To rne Epriror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ ] 
Sin,—Nothing is more remarkable to a person with a fairly 
good memory, who follows more or less the course of contem- 
porary politics, than the extreme rapidity with which facts and 
dates are forgotten by ninety-nine people out of a hundred. 
This facility of oblivion is harmless enough in the mass of man- 
kind; but it should surely be guarded against by those who 
strive to mould the mass. But it would seem, on the contrary, that 
the journalistic memory is the shortest of any. I do not speak 
of the fous furieuwx of journalism—whose memory one must 
suspect at times to be artificially shortened, when facts are 
against their monomania—but of some of the soberest and 
most respectable prints that we have. Thus the Observer 








of last Sunday, upbraiding the Government for not bringing 
the Australian troops to show themselves in St. James’s Park— 
a compliment, by the way, which we now learn the gallant 
Colonists by no means coveted—contrasts “the behaviour of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration to the Indian troops who 
went to Malta,” and whom, it seems, that eminent statesman 
caused to “participate in the review before the Queen which 
usually winds up a long spell of service in the field.” Could 
the writer give the date of, and a few particulars about, the 
review before the Queen to which he refers? Or is it possible 
that his memory of an event not yet three years old is so con. 
fused that he thinks the Tel-el-Kebir review took place in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s time? Meantime, some hundreds of readers 
have taken his words for gospel, and have quoted, at dinner. 
tables and elsewhere, another instance of the meanness and 
blundering of the Government. And so public opinion is formed ! 
—I an, Sir, &e., A. J. B. 
PATTISON AND AMPERE. 
{To THE Epitor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—The contrast between Mr. Pattison’s view of the triumph 
of the Christian Church over Hellenism and M. Ampére’s, who 
was quite as great a “ humanist,” and not more of a Christian 
than Mr. Pattison, is interesting. Pattison says:— 

“ Athanasius was his [Newman’s] hero. He was inspired by the- 
triumph of the Church organisation over the wisdom and philosophy 
of the Hellenic world ; that triumph, which to the Humanist is the 
saddest moment in history—the ruin of the painfully-constructed 
fabric of civilisation to the profit of the Church.”—(“ Pattison’s 
Memoirs,” p. 96.) 

Now listen to Amptre :— 


“Gibbon est pour les prétres de Jupiter contre les moines, il est 
pour le Capitole contre le Calvaire. En allant plus au fond de 
Vhistoire morale du genre humain, on eut pu, orthodoxie & part, tirer 
du méme contraste une conclusion toute contraire. Non, Gibbon, ce 
n’était pas un malheur pour le monde, mais un progrés, que de voir 
les serviteurs d’une religion de pureté et d’amour remplacer les 
ministres d’une religion de sang et de volupté. Ami de l’humanité, 
vous deviez vous réjouir de ce qui avait amené un tel changement. 
Il fallait comprendre que le parti du Christianisme était le parti du 
genre bumain.”—(J. J. Ampere, “ La Gréce, Rome, et Dante,” 8vo,. 
1859, p. 210.) 

Is not Ampére’s view more in accordance with historic truth ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., R, 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘*SpEcTATOR.’’ | 
Str,—I cannot resist the temptation of sending you my humble 
protest against the opinions expressed in your last number as 
to the rival merits of the old and new Water-colour Exhibitions. 
A genuine country cousin, a true lover of Nature, and an 
amateur of water-colour painting (in a humble way), it is always 
one of my greatest pleasures, during my rare visits to London, to 
see the picture exhibitions, especially the two Water-colour 
Galleries. Now, it is about four years since I have seen 
the Institute, and I expected great things of it in its new 
rooms. So one day last week I arranged with a lady friend 
—almost as provincial as myself, and also given to daub- 
ing in water-colour—to have a happy afternoon at the 
Piccadilly exhibition. But our agreeable expectations were 
doomed to disappointment. There were, indeed, three great 
rooms full of pictures, but those worthy of the cost of their 
frames would not, according to our benighted ideas, have 
more than half filled one of those spacious chambers. Deserts 
of rubbish occupied the walls, diversified occasionally by oases 
of merit and interest. We wandered wearily around, lament- 
ing the decadence of our favourite art, and finding our chief 
consolation in the reflection that if such productions were con- 
sidered worthy of admission and admiration, we might, perhaps, 
send up some of oar own performances, with a reasonable hope 
of getting hung, and, perhaps, even sold, which would be glory 
indeed! But it was with sad hearts that we left the ex- 
hibition, and I registered a mental vow to waste no more of my 
afternoons there. 

It chanced two days afterwards that I was in Pall Mall with 
an hour to spare, and the entrance of the Old Water-colour 
caught my eye. The place brought pleasing associations to my 
memory, and I went, though I scarcely expected anything but 
a repetition of my former disappointment. Again were my 
anticipations reversed, but in a very different manner, for here 
I found a charming exhibition. Not, indeed, a very large one; 
but there was scarcely a single picture that was not deserving 
of examination, and most were admirable specimens of water- 
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colour art. As to rubbish, there was literally none; that had 
been carefully weeded out by the authorities, and had, I con- 
elude, taken refuge in Piccadilly. I looked, and lingered, and 
longed to buy. I realised that Z could not paint; but I rejoiced 
greatly to see that there were still English artists who could 
truly represent the lovely landscapes of England, so dear to 
every lover of Nature, and of home and country. 

I compared the two exhibitions to two novels,—the one toa 
prilliant production, in a single delightful volume, without the 
encumbrance of one superfluous sentence ; the other to a lengthy 
story in three prodigious tomes, containing, indeed, occasional 
good scenes and flashes of genius, but all smothered in a dreary 
mass of verbiage. 

This is the genuine impression of an ignorant critic— 
without correct ideas of Art—who read your articles with 
such blank astonishment that it kept her awake till midnight, 
considering the marvellous difference of taste that must exist 
between your contributor and herself.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 








POETRY. 
ee ge 
TO FREEDOM.* 
From tut Romaic or ALEXANDER Soutsos. 
Art thou she whom once I joyed to gaze on, beautiful and brave, 
Queenlike in thy purple mantle, in thy hand a flashing glaive ? 
When the eagle crowned thy standards, thy unconquerable 
guide, 
And behind thy chariot marching, every son of Hellas cried, 
“To, my life upon thy altar am I ready to resign, 
Freedom, Goddess mine !” 


On thy path nor thirst nor famine cast our dauntless courage 
down, 

But with smiles of glad contentment welcomed we the martyr’s 
crown ; 

And the maidens of Evrotas, o’er the bodies of the slain, 

*Mid the peeans of our heroes blended their triumphal strain, 

Till the tombs of our forefathers echoed back thy name divine, 

Freedom, Goddess mine ! 


Dost thou call to mind the glories of the goodly days of old, 
When our sires, our wives, and children in our legions were 
enrolled ? 
When Miaoulis homeward bore, 
Towing sixty of the foemen’s frigates to his native shore ! 
Till in joy at Hellas’ glory laughed the glad A‘gwan brine, 
Freedom, Goddess mine! 


Free, with fealty unplighted, 
Neither guile, nor hate, nor envy harboured we, in love united. 
O give back to us, kind Goddess, give us back that golden time! 
Give us back the days of glory, days of chivalry sublime, 
In the saintly guise of virtue gliding from thy heavenly shrine. 
Freedom, Goddess mine! 


Then the Corcyreean came, and like a smouldering mount of 
fire, 
Three long years our hapless country underwent affliction dire ; 
Three long years endured his insults, sunk in slavery and shame, 
Till the slumbering fires awakened, bursting into furious flame, 
And the tyrant fell before thee, whelmed in sudden dark decline, 
Freedom, Goddess mine! 


{s the lightning quenched for ever that of yore flashed from 
thine eyes ? 

Set the star of thy first shining never more again to rise ? 

Faded is thy wreath of roses, emblem of thy happier days, 

Halting thy imperial footstep, wild and wildered is thy gaze. 

Woe is me! no more is valiance, nor the grace of beauty thine, 

Freedom, Goddess mine! 

Cuartes L. Graves. 








ART. 
oes 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
In our first notice of this year’s Exhibition at Burlington House 
we spoke chiefly of the general character of the exhibition, and 
said a few words about the principal portraits. In this second 











* Written after the fall of Capodistrias and before the coming of King Otho. 








notice we will mention those pictures which seem to us most 
remarkable for their merit or interest. We wish first of all, 
however, to remind our readers that if we omit all the works of 
Academicians and Associates, of which our contemporaries have 
been writing so severely, it is not that we do not see their im- 
perfections, but simply that it is little use repeating a thrice- 
told tale. It is absurd to write in the hope of affecting the method 
of work, or the judgment of the works, of men who have been 
long before the public, have advanced in life, and attained, 
whether rightly or wrongly, an honourable place in their pro- 
fession. It is possible to regret that such-and-such an artist 
was ever made an Academician ; it is absolutely useless to go on 
year by year girding at him for not painting better. The reason 
why this is done, and to the remembrance of the present writer 
at least it has never been done so consistently and so offensively 
as this year, is a very simple one, and it is worth while 
stating. It is that the great mass of journalistic art criticism 
is done by those who are, we will not say ineflicient for their 
work, but certainly inefficient for the criticism of the technical 
part of painting. It is simply a fact, they do not paint, and nine 
times out of ten they do not even draw; and the consequence is 
that the criticism when good is almost entirely a literary one. 
But a certain amount of technical remark is insisted on by the 
public, and the only safe way of attaining it is by the selec- 
tion of certain painters for praise and blame. The consequence 
is that there are always one or two scapegoats in the Academy 
who get all the blame which the critics do not dare to bestow 
upon the works of less opprobrious individuals ; and, in the same 
way, there are other painters who receive equally indiscriminate 
praise. 

But we must say no more upon this head. Perhaps the two 
most successful pictures in the Academy are to be found in the 
eleventh gallery, one on each side of the door. The right-hand 
one is a Cornish coast scene by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, represent- 
ing a fish-sale upon the beach. It is remarkable for several 
high artistic qualities, besides being an interesting and pleasing 
picture. The composition is careful and good, the pose of the 
figures natural, and the facts of the subject are all there un- 
beautified, and yet (if we may make an apparent paradox) made 
beautiful. As a specimen of the best kind of pre-Raphaelitism, 
look in this picture at the painting of the various kind of fish 
that lie upon the wet sand in the foreground. Not only have 
they accuracy of form and colour, with just sufficient detail to 
make each one individual; but they have, too, that rightness of 
value which puts them in perfect relation and subordination to 
the rest of the work. The same may be said of the figures, the 
big boat in the foreground, and the fishing-boats at anchor in 
the distance. All that isin the composition, is right in itself, 
and also vight in its place. Further than this literal truth of 
outdoor effect could scarcely go. On this special subject, perhaps, 
the present writer has some justification for speaking strongly, 
as he spent last summer painting upon this very coast. 


The other picture is by Mr. Bartlett, and is the interior of a 
sculptor’s studio, with his widow showing his “last work” to 
some possibly intending purchasers. This is a more artful, 
if not artificial, painting than the other; but it is notable 
for its very clear and forcible story-telling, and for the power 
(Mr. Bartlett learnt it at the “ Beaux Arts,” we fear) of putting 
all the details and figures in the composition exactly in their 
right place. Mr. Bartlett’s work is, we are glad to say, improving 
steadily ; and it is, in our opinion, a great and noteworthy 
triumph for a young man to have painted in one year two such 
pictures as his “ Swimming-Match ” in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and this interior in the Academy. Both are wholly diverse in 
subject and motive, and itis hard to say which is the finer, the 
outdoor or the indoor composition. We prefer the latter, we 
think, if only because it shows a capacity for pathos which we did 
uot know that Mr. Bartlett possessed. Mr. Henry Moore’s large 
picture of the ‘ Newhaven Steam-Packet” is very badly hung 
in a very bad light, and no doubt suffers much on that account, 
but itis not one of his best; and his brother, Mr. Albert Moore’s 
figures are also inferior in interest, and, if one must say it, show 
less patience and beauty than usual. We do not say that it is, 
but it seems as if it were, the case, that these painters have lost 
heart at the persistent neglect with which the Academy has 
treated them. It would be worth while getting angry about, if 
it were any use being angry with the official actions of the 
Academy, that the best sea-painter in England and the 
most skilful of the classic decorative artists should not 
belong to R.A.’s, when every blundering Scotchman and 
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finicking costume-painter gets elected easily. Those who 
want to know with how little wisdom and justice our 
Academic world is governed, must go and compare with 
Henry Moore’s wave-painting, the huge picture of “The Rapids 
of Niagara,” by Mr. Colin Hunter, resembling in form 
nothing in heaven or earth, and being in colour as untrue to local 
facts as any picture we have ever seen. We did mean to 
criticise this picture in detail; but it is hardly worth while to 
say more about it than that itentirely fails, and yet is of immense 
pretensions. Mr. Brett has been more fortunate in his subjects, 
but never more wonderful in his execution, than this year in his 
picture of “The Norman Archipelago.” It is the usual thing, 
—rocks, sunlight, blue sea, and our old friend the pinky 
cumulus cloud on the horizon. It never appears to us quite 
good art, but it is very marvellous in its results; the painting 
does seem to have the power of imprisoning sunshine within 
the limits of a frame. Of course it is faney, but one thinks that this 
blue sea and sky light up the pictures round it. Mr. John Collier 
has forsaken portraiture (at least as his chief work) this year, 
and sent a composition, chiefly of a woman’s back and 
a tiger’s head, entitled, “Circe.” Like all his later painting, 
it is a good solid work from the technical point of 
view, well drawn, and carefully if not brilliantly painted. 
Perhaps it is the absence of what the French call l’imprévu 
which makes this clever young painter’s work so dull; he is 
such a very “good boy ” amongst the artists, his compositions 
always look as if they ought to receive the “ good-conduct 
medal.” ‘his “ Circe,” for instance,—how very un-Circean she 
is; one is tempted to imagine that when she goes home to her 
cave she will put on her clothes and read Brewster’s “ Guide to 
Knowledge,” or some other improving work. It is the old story, 
“Ne sutor ultra crepidam ;”’ we cannot get imaginative pictures 
out of an unimaginative painter. All is there—all the sub- 
stance which had to be formed into the composition, wild beasts, 
forest scene, naked woman, &c., and all is well drawn and 
painted, and—worth nothing. As an instance of a little 
picture of a wholly prosaic subject, yet which has in some 
degree the fancy and the beauty which Mr. Collier has failed to 
get out of his Circe, look at “In the Pas de Calais,” by Mr. 
James Prinsep Beadle. It is simply two horses in a field, led 
by a French peasant; but it is a simple and unaffectedly good 
painting, delicate in its perception, and especially good in its 
composition of line. It is an instance of capable art, not going 
very far, but doing thoroughly what it attempts to do. It has got 
into the region of the beautiful, by means of the common- 
place. Perhaps this is the most vital difference between art 
and manufacture. And here a word should be said about a 
picture which hangs near this (both are in the second room) by 
Mr. Harington Mann, called “ Ulysses Unbinding the Sea- 
Nymph’s Veil.” This is a study of a nude male figure upon 
a stony beach, with a view of distant sea and stormy sky. It 
is chiefly remarkable for its fine drawing—for les grands con- 
tours du dessin, as Legros would say, and for the nobility with 
which the artist has managed to endow his Ulysses. It is not 
too much to say that in this composition we do not think at 
all of the model,—we believe in the personality of the subject 
of the picture,—no small thing in such awork. There is a 
good picture, too, of horses harrowing, by Mr. Arthur Lemon, 
which should be noticed as a contrast, in some ways, to the 
“Pas de Calais” of Mr. Beadle. It is a good piece of 
design, and is true to the facts of the case. Here, however, 
the likeness ends, for this is essentially an English conception 
as opposed to the French method of treatment. The horses 
here are very individual, and are, so to speak, personified ; 
their little gestures of old acquaintance are dwelt upon, 
and so, too, are the peculiarities of the boys who attend 
them; the landscape itself is treated in the same way. 
The result is a gain of subjects of interest with a loss of unity 
and breadth. Just as in a scene at a theatre, before the lights 
were properly arranged, we might see all kinds of matters which 
were irrelevant to the scene, or which, rather, were irrelevant in 
their distinctness, though in their proper subordination they 
were wholly necessary, so nothing in this last picture is exactly 
unwanted or out of tone; but the work has not the simple 
broad perfection of the other; in aiming at more, it has lost 
rather than gained. Still, it is a capable and entirely un- 
meretricious work, and we remember few pictures of modern 
rustic life which have been treated with so much simple dignity. 
If for nothing else, the truth of action in the horses, and the 
clever depicting of the friendliness with which they rub their 








noses together as they drag the harrow, would make the picture 
admirable. 








BOOKS. 


——»——— 
“THE RENOWNED DR. PRESTON,’* 

Tue thought most vividly present to our minds, as we closed 

after a second perusal, this delightful little volume, was, “ fee 
there be other treasures of this kind hidden away in other old 
country-house libraries ?” If so, averse as we are to Socialistic 
legislation in the direction of making free with other folk’s pro- 
perty, we could not trust ourselves to resist the appointment of 
a Royal Commission (with the squire of Nuneham as chairman, 
and possibly the present writer as secretary) for exploring and 
publishing. To judge from the evidence before us—meagre we 
admit—it would seem to be a subject for national rejoicing, in our 
literary world at any rate, when a competent tenant-for-life, 
such as the M.P. for Oxfordshire, succeeds to such an inheritance, 
It has been known in philobiblic circles that for some years, 
under his editorship, a valuable series of documents, from 
Plantagenet times to our own, have been put into permanent 
book form. No doubt in due time a larger portion of these 
volumes will be given to the general public. Meantime, a wise 
and liberal instinct has taught Mr. Harcourt that such an 
historical gem as this Life of the Renowned Dr. Preston could 
not fairly be kept for a select circle of readers. 

For surely no Englishman who cares at all for the history of 
his own nation can have failed to have had his curiosity almost 
painfully aroused by the rise of the great Puritan movement,. 
and the preludings of the storm in which Throne, and Church, 
and aristocracy went down before the host of God-fearing men, 
mostly from the Eastern counties, who drew the sword of the 
Lord, and rode after Cromwell to Naseby and Marston Moor, 
We knew probably something, in a general way, of the part 
which the two Universities played in the great drama,—that 
the King sent books to Oxford, because “ that very loyal body 
wanted learning,” and a troop of horse to Cambridge, because 
“that learned body wanted loyalty ;” but for a genuine gleam 
of contemporary light on the inward life of either of the two, 
and especially of Cambridge, we should be fairly puzzled where to 
seek. Well, here we have it in perfection,—a life-like portrait 
of one of the ablest and most influential of Puritan Doctors, in 
the very cradle of instructed Puritanism. 

The Doctor has been already lightly sketched, as Mr. 
Harcourt reminds us, in Juller’s Worthies, but only in 
a few pages, just enough to rouse without satisfying 
the historical appetite. “He was the greatest pupil- 
monger in England in man’s memory,” writes the old 
chronicler, “having sixteen fellow-commoners (most heirs 
to fair estates) admitted in one year to Queen’s College, 
and provided convenient accommodation for them.” 
“The party called Puritan being then most active in Par- 
liament, and Dr. Preston most powerful with them, the 
Duke” [of Buckingham] “rather used than loved him to work 
that party to his compliance.”’.....“ He was a perfect politician, 
and used (lapwing-like) to flutter most in the place which was 
furthest from his eggs; exact at that concealing his intentions, 
with that simulation which some make to lye in the marches of 
things lawfull and unlawfull.”’ The details which old Fuller omits 
will be found in perfection in this narrative by Dr. Preston’s pupil. 
Readers must go to the book to learn how, after taking his 
degree, he “ grew acquainted with those that were gentile, and 
that had desires or dispositions to be secretaries or agents in 
Princes’ Courts,” and “ held the study of Divinity to be a kind of 
honest silliness ;” how he came to change his mind, and after a 
phase of “adoring Aristotle as his tutelary saint,” and 
“acquainting himself with Ptolemy and other authors in astro- 
logy,” he was “constreyned to look into himself and consider 
what might possibly befall him,” by a sermon that Mr. Cotton, 
then Fellow of Emanuel College, preached at St. Mary’s; how 
he turned to study the Bible and the Fathers,.and read Aquinas 
so diligently “that as the barber cut his hair when any fell 
upon the place he would not lay downe his booke, but 
blow it off; and in this tune he continued untill a 
rumour came into ye University that ye King would 
shortly come to visit them.” 

This visit of the Royal pedant, from his hunting-box at 
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* The Life of the Renowned Dr. Preston, writ by his Pupil, Master Thomas Ball, 
D.D., Minister of Northampton, in the year 1628, Now first published, and edited 
by E. H. Harcourt, Esq., M.P., of Nuneham Park, Oxon. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
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Newmarket, was the turning-point in Preston’s career. He 
was selected to dispute in “the Phylosophy Act” before 
King James. The question debated was “ tempered and 
fitted to the Royal content, namely, whether dogs could 
make syllogismes.” “ The opponent, Preston, urged that 
they could. An enthymeme, said he, is a lawfull and 
real syllogisme, but dogs can make them; he instanced in 
a Hound who hath ye major proposition in his mynde,—namely, 
the hare is gone either this way or that way, smells out the 
minor with his nose, namely, she is not gone that way, and 
follows the conclusion, ‘ergo this way,’ with open mouth.” 
These delightful philosophic high jinks go on till the Moderator 
interposes to silence Preston : to whose aid the King comes in 
with a story of a dog of his own, desiring to know “how this 
could be contrived or carried on without an exercise of under- 
standing, or what the Moderator could have done in any case 
better : and desired him that either he would think better of his 
dogs, or not so highly of himself.” To which the Moderator replies, 
“ with all submissive devotion,” that the Royal influence had so 
ripened their understandings, that whereas in the “ morning the 
reverend and grave Divines could not make syllogismes, the 
Lawyers could not, nor the Physicians; now every dog could, 
especially his Majesties.” The net result to Preston of this 
delicious dispute in the “ Phylosophy Act” was the opening at 
Court which he had formerly longed for. 

Though he accepted it, and became theDuke’s friend for a time, 
and the Prince’s Chaplain, it did him now littleharm, and amongst 
the Court “his not sayling when ye wind blew begat suspition.” 
His Puritanism grew and strengthened, and got him into trouble 
on all sides. At Cambridge, as ‘“‘Deane and Catechyst in 
Divinity,” his lectures were so run after by town and gown that, 
by an order in Consistory, all except members of his College were 
prohibited from attending. This failing, and Preston’s influence 
increasing, Bishop Andrews was induced to suggest to the King 
that “unless Preston were expelled the University, Lord Bishops 
would not long continue.” The shambling old King, though 
suspicious, could not be got to throw over the defender of his 
dog’s reasoning power. 

We have no space for the stories of his election to the 
headship of Emanuel, and the preachership of Lincoln’s 
Inn, though the anagrams which “Master Ayres, one 
of the Benchers there,” composed on the occasion, are sadly 
tempting (p. 90), or any other of Dr. Bull’s choice reminiscences, 
except that of his hero’s split with the Duke of Buckingham. 
On the despatch of eight ships at the instance of the French 
Court “to oppose the Rochelle Fleete,” the Doctor “ began to 
doubt the sainteship of the Duke,” while the Duke on 
his side “had now seen ye worth and way of Dr. Preston.” 
(p. 145.) A letter written by Preston to ‘a Parliament man, 
of much esteem,” which fell into Buckingham’s hands (p. 152), 
made the breach irreparable. The quarrel was not destined to 
become public, as the Duke sailed for the Isle of Rhee with 
the English Fleet. The Doctor then preached at Whitehall upon 
Isaiah lxiv., 4, and in his sermon prophesied: “ Evil will come 
upon us except something be done to prevent it. For there is 
a covenant betweene God and us, and breach of covenant 
causeth a quarrel; the quarrel of God shall not goe unre- 
venged.” (p. 157.) “ On the Wednesday following the news came 
of the totall routing of our army ;” and Preston was nicknamed 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah. He was not allowed to preach 
again at Whitehall, and returned to Cambridge to abide the 
wrath of the Court, when the defeated chancellor of his 
university should get back from his scandalous voyage, “ more 
encouraged in his ministry than ever before.” 

But he was not destined to meet the wrath of Duke 
or Court. A fatal illness struck him, and he went back to 
Northamptonshire, to die on July 20th, 1628, at the age of 
forty-two, after he had made his will, and prayed for his College 
and for his successors at Lincoln’s Inn and in his lectureship ; 
“in all which great thinges,” says his biographer, “God 
hath answered him as I thinke no man was since Elisha. 
II. Kings, ii., 9-10.” 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
WE cannot forbear expressing our very deep regret that in this, 


the most important and original ethical work which English philo- 
sophy has produced for at least a century and a half, we should 
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have had no full discussion of the most formidable of all the doc- 
trines which are supposed to confute completely Dr. Martineau’s 
own ethical view, and to demonstrate its incompatibility with 
the whole course of modern thought—we mean the doctrine of 
Determinism, or, as it used to be called, of Philosophical 
Necessity. We believe that there was no difficulty so formidable 
as this in Dr. Martineau’s path, and none so important to shunt 
out of his way. Moreover, there is no thinker of the day who is 
so competent to deal with it, nor,—if we may argue either from the 
various references to it with which this book necessarily abounds, 
or from the evidence as to his own teaching of which we are in 
possession,—who has dealt with it in so masterly a manner; 
and we cannot help hoping, from a passage in the Preface, 
that Dr. Martineau is reserving for a separate publication 
the formal and complete discussion of this formidable 
barrier in the way of all true Ethics. It is remark- 
able enough that in modern times the most thoroughgoing 
Determinists are those who, before adopting Determinism, have 
contrived to get rid of the most formidable of all the arguments 
in favour of Determinism,—the arguments derived from the 
principle of causality,—since they have denied the very existence 
of that principle itself. Dr. Martineau, of course, is not one of 
these. Like the true psychologist he is, he holds fast to the 
principle that for every change we inevitably conceive a cause; 
and in holding fast to this, he holds fast to one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of that belief in Free Will to which 
nevertheless he adheres with all the force of his conviction. 
And it is, therefore, all the more obligatory on him to give 
us the full account of the manner in which he would 
meet by far the most serious objections which can be 
brought against the fundamental conception of his great work. 
Of course, we fully admit that that work stands on its own 
foundation, that the discussion between Free-Willists and De- 
terminists, whichever way it were decided, would not and could 
not alter the character of the facts on which Dr. Martineau’s 
constructive ethics are based. If Determinists were supposed to 
win the battle, that would only show that there is one line of 
reasoning which, if we can trust it, would prove our ethical 
creeds to be illusory. None the less we should be bound to 
set forth those creeds truly, as tending at least to prove that the 
Determinist reasoning has a flaw somewhere which had escaped 
us. But so long as the assertions of our moral nature are supposed 
by so many thinkers to give a flat contradiction to the conclusions 
of what they hold to be an irrefutable argument, those assertions 
will never be trusted as they deserve to be ; and we earnestly hope 
that Dr. Martineau will either include this subject in the 
volume on religious philosophy of which he holds out the 
promise, or at least insert in future editions of this book a 
separate chapter on this formidable class of objections to his 
ethical principles. Doubtless, in the late Dr. Ward’s very 
masterly essays on The Philosophy of Theism, reviewed a year 
ago in these columns,* the want is more or less supplied. But 
we desire to know how Dr. Martineau would meet the difficulty 
as well as how Dr. Ward met it; and we cannot but feel 
that the absence of any full and frank discussion of this 
question would leave a weapon in the hands of hostile 
critics which Dr. Martineau might easily take from them. 
So far as Dr. Martineau really supplies a valid answer to 
Determinist objections in this book, it is contained, we think, 
implicitly, rather than explicitly, in the following powerful 
passage on the class of difficulties which arise when the postu- 
lates of one faculty of our nature appear to be incompatible with 
the postulates of another faculty of our nature :— 

“ Suppose that the postulates of one faculty should turn out con- 
tradictory to those of another ; what becomes of the reliance due to 
both? If, e.g., external observation should imply or exhibit succes- 
sion without causulity ; and if the inner exercise of will should enforce 
belief in causality with or without succession ; or, if the one should 
teach universal necessity, and the other human freedom; which has 
claim to our assent ? I reply, each is to be dictator in its own sphere, 
and no further ;—perception, among the objects of sense,—conscience, 
as to the conditions of duty: and for this plain reason, that neither 
has any jurisdiction or insight with regard to the realm of the other. 
Moral objects cannot be tasted, seen, or heard ; nor are sapid, visible, 
audible objects appreciated by the moral sense. And hence it will 
turn out that the contradictions alleged between two separate faculties 
are only apparent: the postulates will really be distinct and never 
meet; the opposition will be merely negative, amounting not to a 
confutation, but to simple absence of evidence. Thus, the causality 
which volition compels us to believe, outward observation merely 
fails to detect ; which is by no means wonderful, since it is not an 
object of sense at all. If we insist on framing our doctrine of causa- 
tion out of the resources of external perception, and forcing the 
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result on our internal experience ;—if, that is, we derive it from the 
negation of evidence, instead of from its only positive store; we shall 
naturally obtain a mere empty and sceptical prodact, which our per- 
sonal consciousness will really contradict. But the denial in such 
case is not put on any postulate of nature; it is put upon the priva- 
tive doctrine, the vacancy which we have invented out of a mere 
silence of natare. The positive attestation of any faculty is to be 
held valid against doubts springing from the mere limitation and 
incompetency of another; as the ear is not qualified to contradict 
the eye, on the ground that the light is inaudible, neither is the per- 
ceptive power entitled to question the depositions of the moral, 
on the ground that the distinctions of right and wrong, and the 
essence of binding authority, cannot be conceived and expressed in 
terms of the senses. If this rule, which surely recommends itself to 
the common reason, be carefully observed, it will be found that our 
nature condemns us to no real contradiction; but only leaves us to 
struggle against that sluggish and sceptical repugnance with which 
each lower faculty is apt (without the smallest right) to regard the 
witness of the higher. Against that tendency, to invert the order of 
psychological jurisdiction and carry our doctrinal appeal from an 
upper court to an inferior,—in other words, to frame a philosophy, 
not from our insight but from our incapacity,—it is impossible to be 
too much on our guard. It is humiliating to think how large a pro- 
portion of the speculative systems of the world have arisen from no 
worthier a propension than that which tempts dulness to disbelieve 
the inspirations of art, ease to see no misery, and the material facul- 
ties to treat as romance the thirst for ideal perfection.” 


In these last sentences Dr. Martineau really gives usa key to the 
whole method of his book. 'There is nothing in it more powerful, 
—nothing, perhaps, quite so powerful,—as its discussion of the 
evolutionary form given to the utilitarian ethics by Spencer 
and Darwin, and his proof that you cannot get out of any 
crystallisation of habit or persistency of repetition in time, 
the authority which will transform a purely utilitarian 
end into a sense of moral obligation. The passage in 
which Dr. Martineau insists that the evolution of organic 
life, take it how you will, gives you something new that 
was not implicitly contained in the antecedent form, and 
something that will guide you to fresh truth to which you had 
no guide before,—so that it is impossible, with any kind of fidelity 
to the evolutionary idea, to assume that you have eaplained the 
latest and fullest issues of organic development by referring 
them back to those initial forms which preceded them,—is one of 
the most striking in the records of modern philosophy :— 


“When an animal consciously takes a step of evolution, it emerges 
from a dull indistinctness into states no longer indissolubly blended. 
The unity splits into a plurality, the members of which are not alike, 
and among them are some (or at least one) never present before ; 
else there would be no differentiation. New feelings or perceptions, 
then, have appeared and been added to the creature’s history. There 
is more in them, then, than there was in the previous undifferenced 
consciousness. Has this increment, should you say, the nature of 
illusion, or of emergence from illusion ? Suppose, for example, that, 
as a naturalist has suggested, the play of sunbeams upon a mass of 
jelly on the sea shore has brought together its diffused life-feeling 
into a more specially tingling point on the surface, and set it up as 
henceforth responsive to the irritation of light; and that from this 
moment it commences an education which, carried on in it and in 
some «ons of successors, terminates in the production of an eye; 
and follow the story of the advance, stage by stage. When, from the 
dull sense which distinguished the jelly from the water of the shore, 
the photistic thrill disengages itself as something other than the rest, 
it will not be denied that this is a perceptive gain, i.e., an accession 
not only to the creature’s sensory store, but to his life-relations with 
yeality. Next, the time will come when the organ thus started on its 
history finds the unity of its light-fecling give way ; when examined, 
millenniums further on, in some amphibian now basking on the grassy 
sedge, then floundering in the ochrey stream, it is first in a green, 
then in a yellow bath. Is, then, this dual perception truer or less 
true than its single predecessor? are the links of the later nature 
with the real world closer or less closer than of the earlier ? There 
can be but one answer. Carry the test yet one step further. It is 
far from improbable that colour-blind persons, who are far more 
numerous than is commonly supposed, are the surviving representa- 
tives of what was once the normal constitution of the human eye, 
and that the spectrum of science is a comparatively modern ap- 
parition. If, then, our literature went back far enough, we should 
find, in our oldest libraries, books of two-coloured optics to set over 
agaiust the ‘hree-coloured doctrine of Young and Helmholtz and Clerk 
Maxwell. It is not possible to doubt, which would teach the truer 
lesson : refer the question to the colour-blind themselves ; and they will 
surrender all claim for their own constituents. In every instance, 
then, the new elements contributed by evolution are true elements; 
and the measure of their increment of truth is the extent of their 
departure, by way of difference, from the datum whence they start.” 


Or, again, take Dr. Martineau’s discussion of Mr. Spencer's 
theory that the apparently intuitive character of mathematical 
axioms is due solely to the immense number of inherited sensi- 
bilities for space-measurement which the nervous system has 
accumulated in our ancestors from generation to generation, 
and transmitted to us for fresh verification :— 

“Take another case of supposed evolution, supplied by Mr. Spencer 


himself, still in the sphere of perception. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘the 
intuition of Space possessed by any living individual to have arisen 








i 

from organised and consolidated experiences of all antecedent indi 
viduals who bequeathed to him their slowly developed nervoug 
organisation ;’ and ‘I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be 
made definite and complete by personal experiences, has practically 
become a form of thought, apparently quite independent of experi- 
ence.’ Compare, then, the first state of this experiential series with 
the last. It begins, we are assured, with the successive sensations of 
touch, combined with those of muscular feeling, during the move. 
ment of a finger or a hand, from end to end of an edge or surface 
The series is now less, now more protracted ; its muscular components 
are different, according as the movement is of lateral, of pushing, or of 
lifting muscles; and these and other varieties, rendered familiar by 
frequent recurrence, become distinguished in experience, and with 
the advance of language, draw to themselves names. What are these 
names? We have samples of them in ‘long’ and ‘short,’ ‘up’ and 
‘down,’ ‘before’ and ‘behind,’ ‘ broad’ and ‘ narrow,’ ‘straight’ and 
‘curved,’ ‘square’ and ‘circular.’ But are these then really the 
names of the experiences, which are the only assigned data? Is it 
the sensations that are square or circular, broad or narrow, up or 
down? Not so: these are terms that cannot be applied to states 
of consciousness. Perhaps, however, they will fit this or that set of 
them, though no single state? No: this will not help us; for, feel- 
ings dispose themselves in one of two possible arrangements, viz, 
together, or one following another; and both of these are relations 
in Time ; whereas our list of names gives no specifications of time, 
It is useless to tell me that my synchronous feeling of the two ends 
of a box between my hands, or that my memory of the muscular 
sensations in passing my finger from end to end, is the bow's length: 
these states are in me, and not in it; and when reflected on, as they 
must be in order to be named, are a part of my sel/-knowledge, and 
not of other knowledge. Where then is, I do not say the intuition of 
space, but even the least inchoate rudiment of any geometrical idea, 
any inkling of any externality at all, any removal out of the limits of 
the mere time-order of our own feelings and ideas, t.e., of Number, in 
successive or simultaneous arrangement ? But Number is not Space. 
It matters not how many ages and organisms are expended in grind- 
ing down and refining and recompounding these materials: they will 
never turn out either plenum or vacuum enough for a hat to put your 
head in. If there is nothiug to depend upon but ‘accumulation and 
consolidation’ of such ‘ experiences,’ the internal history, however 
enriched, must remain without external counterpart.” 
It is easy to conceive how a view of evolution which insists so 
strongly on the reality of the additions made at every step in the 
upward ascent of organisation, treats the new points of departure 
at which first, consciousness, and afterwards, volition, appears 
upon the scene. As Dr. Martineau aptly puts it, there are 
stages at which entirely new engines of development make their 
appearance. No juggling can transform material phenomena 
into phenomena of consciousness; and as Dr. Martineau shows 
us, the ablest of those who in a former age would have called 
themselves sheer Materialists, are now compelled to be advocates 
of the theory of what Haeckel calls an “atomic soul”—in 
other words, are inclined to endow molecules with rudimentary 
minds. The “atomic soul” is, of course, identical with what 
the late Professor Clifford used to speak of as the “ mind- 
stuff” inherent in even inorganic structures; but it matters 
not whether you call it an “atomic soul” or “ mind-stuff,” or 
anything else,—the fact remains that you have to assume 
something of the existence of which there is absolutely no 
evidence, in order to make the appearance of consciousness in 
the midst of the material world anything but a portent, and the 
appearance of volition,—which breaks the chain of continuous 
and uniform development,—anything but a positive miracle. 
Dr. Martineau insists, in the following powerful passage, that it 
is just as impossible to find the germs of our moral judgments 
in what is unmoral, as to find the germs of mathematical judg- 
ments in the blind sensations of irrational brains :— 

‘It is plain from this survey of the process of evolution, that we 
have just as much reason for trusting the sense of Right, with the 
postulate of objective authority which it carries, as for believing in 
the components of the rainbow or the infinitude of Space. These 
ideas are all acquisitions, in the sense that there was a time when 
they were not to be found in the creatures from which we descend. 
They are all evolved, in the sense that, gradually and one by one, 
they cropped up into consciousness amid the crowd of feelings which 
they entered as strangers. They are all original, or sui generis, in 
the sense that they are intrinsically dissimilar to the predecessors with 
which they mingle, so that by no rational scrutiny could you, out of 
the contents of these predecessors, invent and preconceive them, apy 
more than you can predict the psychology of a million years hence. 
Whence then the strange anxiety to get rid of this originality, and 
assimilate again what you had registered as a differentiation? You 
say that, when you undress the ‘moral intuition’ and lay aside fold 
after fold of its disguise, you find nothing at last but naked pleasure 
and utility ; then how is it that no foresight, with largest command 
of psychologic clothes, wonld enable you to invert the experiment and 
dress up these nudities into the august form of Duty? To say that 
the conscience is but the compressed contents of an inherited calculus 
of the agreeable and the serviceable, is no better than for one who 
had been colour-blind to insist that the red which he has gained is 
nothing but his familiar green with some queer mask. It cannot be 
denied that the sense of right has earned its separate name, by 
appearing to those who have it and speak of it to one another essen- 
tially different from the desire of pleasure, from the perception of 
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related means and ends, and from coercive fear. Why not, there- 
fore, frankly leave it its proper place as a new differentiation of 
voluntary activity ? Why pretend, against all fact, that it is homo- 
geneous with self-interest ; instead of accepting it as the key to a 
moralorder of cognition and system of relations, supplementing the 
previous sentient and intellectual and affectional experience ? 
Unless we so accept it, we are driven to the unsatisfactory task of 
explaining away the characteristics of our nature which are admitted 
to lie on its meridian of culmination; of plucking off the mask of 
Divine authority from duty, and of human freedom from responsi- 
bility : of cancelling obligation except in the vaguer sense, ‘If you 
want to walk, you are “ bound” to move your legs ;’ of interpreting 
altruistic claims as transfigured self-concern ; and of reducing moral 
law from ultimate to instrumental; so that whatever of higher tone 
and more ideal aspect is superinduced upon the sentient and in- 
stinctive foundation comes to be regarded as a species of rhetorical 
exaggeration and wsthetic witchery, by which we are tricked into 
serving one another and forgetting our self-love. For my part, I 
object to be led blindfold, through the cunning of nature, into sham 
sacrifices and heroisms, even though they should land me in a real 
heaven; much more, when I find that they replace me among ‘ appe- 
tising’ creatures, with only the added knowledge that I am a dupe 
into the bargain. Better far to trust the veracity of nature; and 
accept the independent reality of the moral relations it discloses, as 
loyally as those laid open by the perceptive and intellectual evolution. 
The idea of a higher is as much entitled to be believed, as that of an 
outer: the right, as the true; and both are distinct from the 
pleasant.” 

There is no portion of Dr. Martineau’s book that will make a 
deeper impression on the history of philosophy than that which 
deals with the newest form of the utilitarian theory, that form 
of it which appeals to the effect of the accumulations of 
experience in the race, to eke out the insufficiency of the ordinary 
utilitarian theory of morals. 

We have exhausted the space at our command, and yet are 
very sensible that we have given our readers but a very in- 
adequate conception of the contents of one of the subtlest and 
most original of English philosophical works—a book which, 
however far short it may fall of explaining adequately the full 
contents of our moral experience, unquestionably strikes out the 
true line of investigation, and establishes on a solid basis the 
distinction between what is morally noble and morally ignoble, 
even if it does not succeed equally in establishing the dis- 
tinction between what is morally ignoble and moral guilt or sin. 
We shall look eagerly for the lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion which Dr. Martineau gives us some reason to hope for 
—all the more eagerly because we are convinced that only on 
such a basis as he has here laid down, can any philosophy of 
religion be safely raised. And as Dr. Ward made his philo- 
sophy of volition the main foundation of his philosophy of 
theism, we may, perhaps, rightly interpret some expressions in 
Dr. Martinean’s Preface as giving us reason to hope that his own 
promised work on the Philosophy of Religion will contain as 
ample a refutation of Determinism as the case admits of. For 
Determinism is certainly the most formidable of the obstacles 
which confront the modern physicist who would otherwise fain 
believe that independent volition is not an illusion, and that 
the human conscience is something more than a mirage in the 
desert of mortal life. 


VERY FEMININE FICTION.* 
Ir is just possible that one of the novels whose names 
are given below may not be written by a lady; its politics 
are of the kind that may be heard any night in the 
smoking-room of a specially high-and-dry Tory club, whose 
members are, to do them justice, gentlemen first, and 
partisans afterwards. What we mean by “very feminine 
fiction,” is fiction which centres not only round women, but 
round those motives, actions, and characteristics which nine out 
of ten men consider especially feminine. When, in Theocritus, 
and in the passage so delightfully translated by Mr. Arnold, 
Gorgo says to Praxinoe,—“ Praxinoe, you can’t think how well 
that dress, made full as you've got it, suits you. Tell me, how 
much did it cost ?—the dress by itself, I mean ;” and Praxinoe 
answers,—“ Don’t talk of it, Gorgo; more than eight guineas of 
good hard money; and about the work on it, I have almost 
worn my life out,”’—the talk of the two ladies—‘“ turtles” a 
provoked male listener terms them—will be recognised as being, 
according to common English ideas, very feminine. Similarly, 
in Some One Else this sort of chatter will be regarded as very 
feminine :—“ I’ve nothing on earth but my old black grenadine.” 
—* It’s not half bad by candle-light,” consolingly.—“ It’s brown, 
and all darns ; it’s not decent.”—‘ Noncense, my love, you know 
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you’d look beautiful in brown paper.” So, too, is this from 
Hugh Moore—which may not be written by a lady—very 
feminine in another way :—‘“ Oh, dear Mr. Moore, don’t forget 
all about me, now you have gone away. I shall die if you do! 
Papa is very unkind to me, and I don’t care for any lawn-tennis 
or anything. I was in bed quite ill for two days, and I am 
never hungry now.” Once more, take this from Betwivt my Love 
and Me :—‘“ It is true Mr. Kingdon is a musician; he plays the 
piano a great deal better than most amateurs, and he lives in 
what is called a musical set; but he is not a man to affect art- 
coloured ties, and wear velveteen coats; indeed, when he takes 
me to Kensington Gardens I always think he is one of the best- 
dressed men there; and his hair is thick and has a wave in it, 
but it is cut nearly as short as if he were a soldier.” There may 
be pettiness, or even silliness in all this, but it is undeniably— 
possibly more’s the pity—real and everydayish. There is un- 
doubtedly, if also unfortunately, a world in which neither men 
nor women have to work for their livelihood, nor have high duties 
to perform, in which the women seek to do nothing but attract 
the men, and the men deliberately do nothing but hover round the 
women, a world of small-talk and lawn-tennis, of affectation and 
flirtation. It is not necessarily a bad world; and as a matter of 
fact there is nobody in these three novels worse than a deceitful 
virago of a step-mother, who does a good deal of mischief in 
Some One Else. If interiors from this world must be drawn, 
let them be drawn accurately. And it may at least be claimed on 
behalf of the three novels we have bracketed together that they 
picture different aspects of this very feminine world with evident 
fidelity to truth. They do not belong to a high order of fiction ; 
they do not even reveal in action the higher feminine feelings. 
But they are superior to average works of the class to which 
they belong. It ought to be added that they are quite innocent ; 
they give us nothing more offensive than slang. 


It may be claimed, on behalf of Hugh Moore, that its strain 
is occasionally of a higher mood than the very feminine 
one we have alluded to. Dorothea Nevill, ultimately, though 
not originally, the heroine, is really a good girl. Living 
in the seaside town of Eastport, surrounded by idlers and 
officers, she has a religious creed which she does not disguise 
from the society in which she mixes, but which she applies 
courageously to the circumstances in which she finds herself. 
But we should have preferred that this had been kept more in 
the background. Not that the religious talk of Dorothea and 
some of her friends, especially of a vicar who figures as a sort of 
general spiritual director in the story, is insincere or even weak. 
But it should have been more of a current and less of a wave. 
In the case of a girl so placed, and of such a character as Doro- 
thea Nevill, religion should have been less vocal and more of a 
pervading influence—should, indeed, have found silent expres- 
sion in the enrichment of motive. Dorothea is, in fact, most 
charming when she is most natural, as when she is snubbing an 
unwelcome admirer. A much better portrait is Clara Wilson, 
the half-English, half-Greek girl, from one of whose inane letters 
we have already quoted. She is silly and almost heartless, as 
her father, a grumpy Consul at Corfu, admits. She drives the 
hero of the story into a qvasi-engagement with her. She pur- 
sues him to England, when she learns that, owing to the death of 
his elder brother, he has become the heir to a peerage. The 
best thing she does is to elope with an Italian artist, an event 
of which she informs her father in this fashion :—‘‘ We were 
married to-day. He managed it all so beautifully, and I am so 
happy. We are just going to start for the Mediterranean, in a 
big steamer, ever so much nicer than Mr. Ward's little yacht. 
By the by, when you see Mr. Ward, if he comes back before you 
leave Eastport, do tell him I hope he will find somebody nice 
to marry him, and I am sorry I was nasty to him. It was all 
Giovanni’s fault—and Giovanni's a darling.” After Clara, the 
best photograph in the book—for the art in such fiction as this is 
photography, or it is nothing—is Nora Fitzgerald, Hugh Moore’s 
married sister, an open-hearted, impulsive, Irish match-maker. 
Hugh Moore himself is “ very jolly,” and all the rest of it. But 
he is infirm of purpose, and drifts more than even an Irishman 
ordinarily does; and the reader of his history will come to the 
conclusion that the good-luck which falls to him at the last was 
better deserved by a very good, but rather shadowy, Captain 
Newman, who never tells his love for Dorothea Nevill, and 
consequently does not prosper in it. The author of Hugh Moore 
endeavours to give a little political, or at least electioneering, 
interest to her (or his) narrative; but the effort cannot be 
described as a success. Nevertheless, under the limitations we 
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have assigned, Hugh Moore is a good novel. It is not too long, 
and it is not too full of characters. 

Betwixt my Love and Me is a work which, mainly on 
account of the pains the author has bestowed upon it, it is not 
very easy to read, and still less easy to criticise. It is essentially 
an autobiography of an Italian girl, who loses her mother 
through an accident at Carnival-time, and of whom Roland 
Kingdon, a good-hearted Englishman, constitutes himself the 
guardian. She is educated at a boarding-school in England, 
visits her guardian—we have already given his portrait—and, as 
a matter of course, falls in love with him. But she drifts into an 
engagement with Henry Ravenshaw, a shallow, selfish fellow; 
whoturnsout a gambler and a fortune-hunter; while Kingdon has 
a wife abroad who has to be got rid of. The complications of the 
plot may easily be conceived ; and they are, on the whole, very well 
managed. This book is very feminine in a different sense from 
Hugh Moore,—in its motives and in its minutiz, not in its chatter, 
or its bustle, or its society. The writer has, as we have said, erred 
in being too painstaking. Her study of Myrtle, the heroine, 
constitutes the whole book; we never seem to get beyond her; 
even her lover and guardian is little better than a phantom. 
But if unconsionably long-drawn-out, detailed, and one-idea’d, 
Betwixt my Love and Me has unquestionable excellences of the 
minor artistic order. There is scarcely a character, even if he or 
she be subordinate to, or rather absorbed in, the girl Myrtle, 
that is not a good sketch. At least two of the female 
figures,—Aunt Sophia and Madame Roland, the wife of King- 
don, who has to be disposed of before all’s well—are good 
portraits. Myrtle tells her school experiences at Miss Crumpet’s 
in a natural and lively style. Myrtle is, indeed, from first to last 
a “ boarding-school miss ;” and it is, therefore, quite in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things that, when her lover speaks of 
“the Duke of Gloucester ” being drowned in a butt of Malmsey, 
she should correct him and inform him that it was “ the Duke 
of Clarence” who so suffered. 

Miss Croker, who writes Some One Else, made rather a hit 
a short time ago with an essentially Irish story, Pretty Miss 
Nevill. Her new work is hardly equal to her old one, perhaps 
because the chief scenes are laid in England. Then it is, 
perhaps, too feminine. Beside the rather unfortunate heroine, 
Haidee Brabazon, her bustling chatterbox of a sister, Augusta, 
and their wicked step-mother, the chief male characters, the 
Brabazons’ brother Teddy, and even the eminently eligiblecousin 
Miles, seem nobodies, or at the best, tools. So much is this the 
case, that when poor Teddy, who, floored by examinations and 
reviled by his step-mother to an intolerable extent, has enlisted 
in the Army as “ Private Brown,” dies a hero’s death on 
the battle-field, the reader thinks as little of the incident as 
‘does his sister Gussie, who blossoms into yellow when she 
ought to be wearing black. It must be admitted, too, 
that the manceuvres and intrigues by which Miles and Haidee 
are kept apart, are rather childish, and that the plot of the 
story seems to be spun out to suit the exigencies of the three- 
volume system. Yet Some One Else is full of bustle, rattle, and 
high spirits, and contains at least one good character,—Mrs. 
Vashon, the Gussie already mentioned, an indefatigable talker, 
en indefatigable match-maker, and, it must be allowed, no 
despicable eater. But she is terribly real, being a terrible bore, 
of a kind that is found figuring at every afternoon tea. Miss 
Croker has esprit and a quick eye for character; but she has 
not yet full command of her powers. 


THE SNAKE-DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA. 
Captatn Bourke, the author of the work before us, has enjoyed 
rare opportunities for investigating the ways and manner of 
life of some strange people, and he has not thrown his chances 
away. Having the good-fortune to be specially appointed by 
Lieutenant-General Sheridan to examine and study the habits 
and customs of the Indian tribes who dwell in the South- 
Western territories of the United States, he has been able to 
collect a mass of information possessing a high anthropological 
and ethnological value. As far as can be judged, his book is a 
trustworthy account of the peculiar mode of living and religious 
observances of some of the tribes he has visited. It is a plain 
and unpretending narrative, without any lofty claim to literary 
excellence, and even impaired by needless and wearisome repeti- 
tion, from which it suffers through want of method in the 
arrangement of its parts. But setting this objection on one 
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side, it is a most curious and interesting volume, free from any 
trace of exaggeration either in style or in substance. It presents 
the latest account of personal observation of and investigation 
into the ancient and world-wide custom of serpent-worship 
under a form, at any-rate in these days, most strange and ex. 
ceptional; and as it contains a record of detailed and original 
research, it is well worth the careful attention of the student of 
comparative ethnology. At the same time, the general reader 
will find the volume full of interest and entertainment. 

The Moquis are a small tribe of Indians who dwell in the 
north-eastern part of Arizona. They are sedentary, or settled, 
Indians, and were found in their present position by the 
Spaniards at the time when they overran this part of America, 
—viz., about the middle of the sixteenth century—when they 
were probably in much the same condition as they are now, 
They inhabit seven different villages or pweblos, situated a few 
miles apart, and romantically perched each on the top of an 
exceedingly lofty bluff or promontory of sandstone, whose 
precipitous sides render them impregnable to any attack 
from aboriginal foes. The ascent to these pueblos, perched 
from 500 ft. to 800 ft. above the plain, is most laborious, 
and tries severely the wind and limbs of white men; but 
“the Moquis, accustomed all their lives to this toilsome climb, 
make light of it, and go up and down at as fasta pace as 
an American moving on level ground.” The whole of the water 
for culinary and drinking use has to be carried up these giddy 
tracks from the springs below by squaws, “each bearing upon 
her shoulders an olla, holding from three to six gallons, a weight 
of which the strongest man would soon weary.” Yet it would 
be a mistake to infer that women are despised or neglected 
among these people. On the contrary, they hold a high place 
in their social economy. The houses, durably built of sandstone 
rubble, laid in and plastered with mud, have usually three or 
more rooms, averaging ten feet by eight, whilst in every village 
there are large underground apartments, called estufas, used for 
public ceremonies and for meeting-places. The people are dirty 
in their houses and dress, and the condition of the villages is 
filthy and unsanitary. 

The Moquis, both men and women, are very industrious. 
They are clever and successful farmers, raising plentiful crops 
of maize, wheat, beans, and a variety of fruits. They have 
flourishing peach-orchards. Irrigation is not needed, but they 
make reservoirs by throwing dams across ravines, close to which 
they build corrals for sheep and goats, of which they possess 
vast herds. They also own large numbers of donkeys, and a few 
cows and horses. Stone implements of many kinds are to be 
met with in the villages, but they are rapidly giving place to 
American steel and iron. There are various manufactures 
carried on, baskets, blankets, and sundry kinds of pottery being 
among the chief. In disposition the Moquis are peaceable, 
timid, and vacillating; and Captain Bourke says that “they 
have not been known to engage in hostilities with whites or 
Indians since the date of American occupation. Up to a recent 
time they have been completely isolated ; but railroad extensions 
have now approached within seventy miles of them. 

Like all the tribes of Redskins, the Moquis are divided into 
clans, each ruled by its own head, and dwelling in its own ward, 
and a large portion of their social and civic polity is based upon 
the clan or totemic organisation. Among them the rule which 
is so widely established throughout the barbaric and savage 
world prevails; that, namely, of exogamy or marrying-out. All 
men and women of the same clan are looked on as being brothers 
and sisters; hence a man may not marry a woman of the same 
clan. The female line of descent is the recognised one, as is so 
frequently the case in the lower phases of civilisation. The 
Moquis are monogamous, and their women maintain a high 
position, owning the houses, crops, sheep, and orchards, all 
that pertains to the comfort of the family; whilst the men own 
the horses and donkeys. The right of choosing their own 
husbands is possessed and exercised by the women; and after 
marriage, a man goes to his wife’s house. It is almost needless 
to add that the children belong to the mother’s clan; and if both 
parents die, they are looked after by that clan. 

The religion of the Moquis is “a curious mixture, something 
worthy of a life-study. They are extremely superstitious, and 
possess an elaborate theology and ritual, which is devoutly 
observed.” ‘They worship ancestors; and the elements, plants, 
and stars come in fora share of adoration. Idols swarm, and 
sacred shrines are met with, whilst the country is dotted with 
sacred springs and fountains. Every Moqui has a talisman or 
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amulet, which is constantly worn; and the belief in witches 
and witchcraft is implicit. Phallic rites are observed. The 
people worship many sacred animals, chief among which are the 
snake, mountain-lion, bear, mole, and eagle. Among many 
strange observances, the snake-dance is the most singular. 
Captain Bourke witnessed it at the village of Hualpi, where 
it takes place every two years; but it scems probable that it 
is performed in all the villages. Those who join in it are 
initiated members of the sacred order of the Rattlesnake, 
although it does not appear that they all belong to the Rattlesnake 
clan. Captain Bourke succeeded in penetrating into the Estufa, 
where the preparations were going on, and was impressed with 
the extreme gravity and sedateness of the Indians who were 
assembled there. Here he found over a hundred rattlesnakes, 
which had been collected by the young men during some days 
previously. These were unconfined, but were guarded by two 
very old men, who, lying on the ground, tended them with 
wands of eagles’-feathers,a slight brush of which sent any fugitive 
reptile back to the general mass. No fear of the snakes was 
shown by any of the Indians so long as they were uncoiled, and 
all present handled them readily ; but if one of the reptiles 
showed fight, the old men’s aid was at once called for, and they 
goon set matters to right. They took them up in their hands 
with perfect impunity, even in double-handfuls; and “after a 
while even carried them suspended between their teeth,—a 
ghastly thing to look upon.” The dance itself consisted 
of an elaborate ceremony, the dancers at first prancing 
round a sacred rock, whilst going through a dramatic 
representation of planting maize, a monotonous dirge being 
chanted. Then came squaws, who scattered corn-meal abund- 
antly. After a brief interlude, the dancers reappeared, prancing 
in pairs, the left-hand men carrying the slimy, wriggling snakes, 
with their heads to the right, in their hands, and between their 
teeth. The right-hand men held wands of eagles’-feathers, and 
with these,— 

“They tickled the heads, necks, and jaws of the snakes, thus 
distracting their attention from the dancers, in whose teeth they were 
grasped so firmly. The spectacle was an astonishing one, and one 
felt at once bewildered and horrified at this long column of weird 
figures, naked in all except the snake-painted cotton kilts and red 
buckskin moccasins ; bodies a dark greenish-brown, relieved only by 
the broad white armlets and the bright yellowish-gray of the fox-skins 
dangling behind them; long elfin locks brushed straight back from 
the head, tufted with scarlet parrot or woodpecker feathers; faces 
painted black, as with a mask of charcoal, from brow to upper lip, 
where the ghastly white of kaolin began, and continued down over chin 
and neck; the crowning point being the deadly reptiles borne in 
mouth and hand, which imparted to the drama the lurid tinge of a 
nightmare. With rattles clanking at knees, hands clinched, and 
elbows bent, the procession pranced slowly around the rectangle, 
the dancers lifting each knee slowly to the height of the waist, and 
then planting the foot firmly upon the ground before lifting the other, 
the snakes all the while writhing and squirming to free themselves 
from restraint. When the snake-carriers reached the eastern end of 
the rectangle, they spat the snakes out upon the ground, and moved 
on to the front of the sacred lodge, tree, and rock, where they stamped 
strongly with the left foot twice, at the same time emitting a strange 
cry, half gruntand half wail... ... One of the performers, ambitious 
to excel his fellows, carried two, while another struggled with a huge 
serpent too large to be pressed between his teeth, which could seize 
and retain a small fragment of the skin only, the reptile meanwhile 
flopping lazily, but not more than half-contentedly, in the air. The 
devotion of the bystanders was roused to the highest pitch; maidens 
and matrons redoubled their energy, sprinkling meal not only upon 
the serpents wriggling at their feet, but throwing handfuls into the 
faces of the men carrying them. The air was misty with flour, and 
the space in front of the squaws white as with driven snow.” 


After some further ceremonies, the Indians seized the snakes “ in 
great handfuls, and ran with might and main to the eastern 
crest of the precipice, and then darted like frightened hares 
down the trails leading to the foot, where they released the 
reptiles to the four quarters of the globe.” None of the Indians 
were bitten, although Captain Bourke is certain that nothing 
whatever had been done to render the snakes harmless, 
He shows plenty of evidence for this, and considers that their 
quiescence during the dance was owing to the skilful use 
of the feather-wands. Rattlesnakes seem to have a great 
antipathy to the feathers of their natural foe, the eagle. The 
object of the dance appears to be to secure fruitful seasons for 
the crops of maize; and Captain Bourke suspects that a minor 
object has been to perpetuate in a dramatic form the legend of 
the ancestral snake, from which the Moquis, in common with 
many other tribes, say they are descended. Captain Bourke 
adds to his own observations “ a brief dissertation upon serpent- 
worship in general,” in the course of which he gives extracts 
from most of the received authorities on the subject. Withia 








his pages will also be found a description of the Tablet-Dance 
of the Pueblo of San Domingo, New Mexico. This, as well as 
the account of the Moguis, is accompanied by manifold litho- 
graphic drawings, which greatly help to explain the text, and are 
really admirably executed. 





GOETHE’S “ FAUST.”* 


Mr. Covurranp has here thrown together in an attractive-looking 
volume ten lectures on what is commonly spoken of as Goethe’s 
masterpiece. The aim of these lectures is obvious, and is faith- 
fully pursued throughout. They are to serve as a popular in- 
troduction to Faust. Hence exposition and interpretation take 
the place of criticism, and while the fruits of scholarship are 
traceable in every lecture, technical erudition is kept in the 
background. 

That there is room for such a work will not, perhaps, be 
doubted. Whatever the artistic rank which we accord to the 
poem as a whole, we must all allow that it is a great work, not 
only by reason of its large aim and elaborate structure, but still 
more by reason of the wealth of experience, learning, and philo- 
sophic reflection which is stored up init. And the very nature 
and origin of the poem supply special reasons for such a popular 
introduction. It may be safely said that no work has more 
taxed the ingenuity of commentators than this one. If Goethe’s 
object had been to puzzle the brains of this worthy class of 
writers, he could not have done it better. The highly symbolical 
character of the poem opens up a wide field for exegetical inven- 
tion; and it is needless to remark that the countrymen of Ger- 
vinus and the other philosophic interpreters of Shakespeare 
have not been slow to profit from the opportunity given them 
by their own greatest poet. To bring these views together, and 
to pour a little homely English sense on them by way of a 
solvent, so as to get a valuable residual deposit, was, we venture 
to think, a work worth doing. Then, too, the genealogy of 
Faust is a subject of such extent and intricacy that a substan- 
tial treatise might be written on this alone. And by devoting 
one chapter to the development of the legend, from its first rud® 
germ up to its final artistic shape in Goethe’s mind, Mr. Coup- 
land has done much to awaken a wider interest in the poem 
among his countrymen. The present time, moreover, seems 
peculiarly well suited for the appearance of such a work 
as this. If it is to serve as an introduction to, and not 
as a substitute for, Faust itself, it is desirable that readers 
should be able to go on to a first-hand study of it. 
And this is rendered possible to-day by the existence of more 
than one careful and meritorious translation. Mr. Coupland 
singles out Bayard Taylor’s and Miss Swanwick’s ‘renderings 
as bracketed “ firsts,” and we endorse his opinion that these 
stand among the best specimens of recent English poetical 
translations. Nevertheless, the late Mr. Hayward’s prose 
translation of the first part of Faust, has always seemed to us 
the most effective and useful of all for the purposes of a reader 
who cannot study Faust in the original. 

There are two main qualifications for an expounder of Faust, 
—a gift of philosophic intuition by which Goethe’s ideas may be 
clearly apprehended, and a fine wsthetic feeling for the poetic 
forms in which these ideas are clothed. Mr. Coupland seems 
to us to have the first qualification in a higher degree than the 
second. He shows himself quick in importing an ethical 
significance into portions of the poem which seem hopelessly 
obscure. He evidently delights in Faust primarily as the 
rendering of a philosophic conception. His language is meta- 
physical—excessively so, we should say. Now and again English 
common-sense seems to be pressed down by the weight of German 
metaphysical thought. On the other hand, too little is said 
about the form of the drama, its structure and metrical com- 
position. Mr. Coupland might, perhaps, meet this criticism by 
saying that since his chief object was to unfold the meaning of 
a confessedly difficult poem, he was not called on to deal with 
its artistic character. But one cannot help suspecting that the 
predominance of the philosophic vein in the volume may be a 
direct consequence of the nature of the poem itself. 

And this brings us to the crucial point in any theory of 
Faust, the question of its organic unity as a single work of art. 
Nobody, perhaps, now-a-days would follow Charles Lamb in 
condemning the first part as vulgar melodrama. Taken asa 
whole, this first part, or Faust properly so called, is a fine 
dramatic poem, having a powerful human interest of its own to 
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stir and enthral the reader, as well as much of the highest 
quality of poetic imaginativeness and of lyrical sweetness. But 
can this be said of the second part? Mr. Coupland does his 
best to give to the loosely strung series of compositions, the 
product of widely sundered years, an intelligible unity of 
purpose and design. But in the very process of doing this he 
condemns it as a poem. <A drama cannot be worked by abstrac- 
tions. Still less is it possible for a concrete, tangible individual 
to melt away into an unsubstantial abstraction in the course of 
asingle poem. Mr. Coupland does not claim for the second 
part unity of form. He sees, of course, that there is no per- 
sistent dramatic character, let alone single dramatic action. 
And he is only able to save the work from the charge of absolute 
incoherence by claiming for it a complicated symbolic function. It 
aims, we are told, at once at dramatising an individual experience, 
the common life of mortals, and the historical evolution of the 
race. It seems to us that the attempt to compass either of the 
two last aims alone would foredoom a work of art to failure. 
And however this may be, one may feel perfectly sure that to 
endeavour to combine these aims in one and the same poem must 
inevitably lead to the incoherence, obscurity, and dramatic life- 
lessness which scare off most readers from the second part, in 
spite of its many undoubted beauties. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL.* 
TuovucH less well-known to the general world through the 
medium of the comic papers and the wits than its predecessor, 
/Estheticism, what may be called the Science of Occultry, with 
its dreams of astral bodies and the magnetism of will and 
affinity, is assuming some odd proportions of its own. Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant made it the subject of an entertaining skit 
in an autumn number of one of the leading magazines; and 
now Mrs. Campbell Praed comes forward to be its chronicler in 
a novel which is at once curiously interesting and curiously 
provoking. We cannot help wanting to know how much the 
author, who has obviously studied the ways and customs of this 
extraordinary people very closely, really believes of what we— 
that are, we fear, of the earth earthy—can only think of as un- 
mitigated nonsense. We are haunted with a suspicion that 
Mrs. Praed has a considerable touch of the satirist about her ; 
but she does not allow it to appear, and we have no business to 
ask her. Her purpose, at all events, is to picture accurately the 
strange set of people whom many will recognise in her book 
behind the names of Madame Tamvaco, the Sahib Balaji, and 
others, and she does it dramatically and well. 

We have said that we ourselves can only think of Occultry as 
nonsense, and believe that to healthy minds, restful in the old 
faith, it can never be anything else. But minds are not all 
healthy and restful, and Esmé Colquhoun, the hero and evil- 
genius of the story (whose personal appearance and manner are 
sketched a little too nearly from the life, particularly as he is 
made-out such a very unscrupulous scoundrel), himself strikes 
the keynote of the book when he says,—“‘ You are morbid and 
introspective,’ say thecritics. I grant it. Life is morbid. The 
reign of healthy melodrama is over ; the reign of analysis has com- 
menced.” Now, is it really so? Itis very much the fashion of the 
day in those odd little circles which think themselves everybody 
to repeat this cry through all their various speaking-trumpets, 
with their various Esmé Colquhouns. But we doubt if they 
realise the largeness of the world—meted and measured, telé- 
phoned and telegraphed, even as it is—and their own due pro- 
portions in the largeness, with any approach to accuracy. 
Society is a power, no doubt, above all in England; and the 
coming struggle which Carlyle foresaw—for he was assuredly a 
seer, whatever else he was, when he wrote on the Disraeli 
Reform Bill under the title of “ Shooting Niagara, and—A fter ?” 
(We are in the “ After” now, my Lords and Gentlemen of the 
Party that would do it ; and whatin your hearts do you think of 
the situation you made ?)—will not be between “ L’s ” and “ C’s,” 
or even between Radicals and Tories, but between Society and 
Greater Britain,—Mrs. Grundy and Demos; not in the sense 
of Mob, but in the sense of “the Commonweal,” a dear 
old word which should not be forgotten. Society pets 
her Alsthetes, and her Occultists, and her Positivists, with all 
their foolish little names and tricks, till the Morbid, which 
takes such size in their own eyes, expands for their limited 
power of fancy and horizon their proper mote into a general 
beam. When Demos wins, we doubt the Morbid having much 
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more to say to anything outside itself. As for the Occults, we 
are inclined to welcome them as a very different thing—the sign 
of a healthy reaction of which they dream not—a revival of 
Religion in “ Society ” (not wanted in the world, which goes on its 
own way). They are new Protestants in spite of themselves, who 
have inherited from Positivism the beliefin no God, but through 
the unconscious operations of the Force which all have to admit 
under one form or another, rebel against such a blank desolation, 
such a miserable No-Man’s-Land, and try to think-out for them. 
selves a new religion, as absolutely dependent upon miracle as 
the simplest and sweetest Christianity. Miracle is, indeed, the 
whole text of Mrs. Praed’s novel; and what did Christ ask 
more, when he trusted the whole hazard of the die to the central 
miracle of the Resurrection, which he who believeth, believeth 
(ay, and for our tiny purposes knoweth) all? He who believeth 
it not, believeth nothing. He must grope-out his little span in 
this place for ever and for ever. It is strange that men like Mr, 
Matthew Arnold, when they, from genuinely good motives, want 
to teach us that man’s highest aim and only hope should be to 
hand-on from father to son the mere tradition of man through 
a course of meaningless genealogy, do not appear to consider 
that, whatever the issue or power of scientific discovery (when 
discovery it is), tradition can only begin and end, so far as the 
main question is concerned, in the same weariful speculation on 
the operations of self, which makes the miserable and the morbid 
so active amongst men. Honestly, we prefer the occult theory 
as expounded by a very unmorbid apostle, Mrs. Edye, in Mrs, 
Praed’s book,—for occultry has such, it would seem :— 

“¢T just will a thing, and I go on.’—‘Go on—to what ? asked 
Graysett, vaguely.—‘ Why, to the higher development,’ said Mrs, 
Edye; ‘your scientists allow us to evolve up to Humanity, and there 
they build a blank wall, as though, because we had got so far, it 
wasn’t possible to get any further. I don’t call that logical, do you? 
We've been developing our bodily and intellectual senses, and now we 
are beginning to develop our spiritual ones. I don’t see why we are 
to jump straight from men and women to angels, any more than we 
jumped from molluscs to men. That’s reasonable, isn’t it ?’”” 

And we assent, as the un-occult listener assented, upon the 
occasion. It does seem reasonable, apart from the nonsense 
about the will; and moreover, it is rather beautiful; and more 
still, it is rather Christian. And as a criticism upon the whole 
theory of Evolution, the more we look at it the more it strikes 
us as being keen. In the world there is no truer saying than 
that of Hamlet about the “ more things in heaven and earth ;” 
and we are among those who would set a limit nowhere to the 
living possibilities of miracle with a purpose behind it; and we 
are not prepared to say that the true Occultist, who is not using 
the thing as a humbug, as so many will do with everything, but 
honestly wants a new spiritual religion while refusing to accept 
the old, may not “ see visions ” which the Christian cannot see. 
“Where there is no God,’ said Novalis, “ there are ghosts.” 
There have been many and strange variations in this world 
of the sudden subjugation of St. Paul. 

We have no desire to spoil the pleasure which most readers 
must take in Mrs. Praed’s singular “ psychical” story by giving 
more than an indication of its nature. She conceives an oddly 
magnetic heroine of what must be called— indeed, she does not 
shrink from the admission—the epileptoid order, of the half- 
developed and half-diseased mind which has always been the 
most subject to the emotional influences which were once con- 
sidered evil spirits, and of which it is even now difficult to say 
that they are not. She places this Judith Fountain between 
the opposing influences of a straightforward soldier who loves 
her for herself, and an Occult of mesmeric qualities who wants 


to marry her for her money, which, while unable to resist his 


influence over her, she knows all the time; and the battle 
of the influences is the plot of the book. Like all super- 
natural tales well told, it has a weird fascination from 
the first; and we lay it down with a shuddering feeling 
that we have been reading of a world we should be very 
sorry to be in, but are nevertheless much interested to hear 
of. The dream of the second chapter fixes the character 
of the novel at once; and its quasi-fulfilment at the end is a 
strangely appropriate climax of the drama, leaving on the 
reader’s mind a sense of power and pain. It is only because 
Mrs. Praed is Mrs. Praed that we wish that she would not, 
once, and, as far as we have detected it, once only, slip into 
Ouidese, and talk of an opal ornament giving forth “a lurid 
shimmer.” For Mrs. Praed, apart from other qualities, has the 
vanishing charm of style; and her English as English is a 
pleasure to read. She has been of late coming steadily to the 
front; and, though of her two moods we prefer by personal 
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taste the fresh-air manner which gave us a book so vivid and 
interesting as Policy and Passion,—probably unique in its way 
as a picture of Colonial political life-—to the studies in the 
morbid which produced Nadine and Affinities, yet the latter, 
too, have an attraction not to be denied. The definite por- 
trayal of a definite phase of life to be found in Afinities 
places it on a higher plane than Nadine, which delighted Society 
chiefly because it shocked it, and is a book which, for her art’s 
sake, we honestly wish Mrs. Praed had not written, simply be- 
cause ill-natured critics will always take the opportunity of 
saying disagreeable things to her about it. Afinities shows 
keen observation, and a dramatic power of entering into strange 
phases of feeling from the outside, not often to be found. But 
we want from Mrs. Praed another Australian novel, to take us 
out of our inner self, rather than into that unsatisfactory prison- 
house, which is only much too often with us whether we “ will” 
it or no. 
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At Homein Paris. By Blanchard Jerrold. Second Series. 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—There are good things of various kinds in the 
papers which have been collected and republished in these volumes; 
but we are inclined to think that it would have been wise had the 
sons of the late Mr. Jerrold made a selection from them instead of 
issuing them as they are. This is especially true of the social sketches 
in the first volume, consisting mainly of literary estimates after the 
fall of the Second Empire, under the title of ‘“‘ The Gavroche Party.” 
They are essentially stale satire at the best; written, too, as if by a 
good-natured man doing his best to play the cynic. In any case, 
why should there have been republished forty pages or so of violent 
attack on the late M. Rouher by the living M. Zola ? as is acknowledged 
by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold himself, when he says, “ This is an outline 
of contemporary history tately written by M. Emile Zola in the form 
ofaromance. That aman of M. Zola’s literary power should descend 
to such work is to be regretted; but that his countrymen should 
accept it is to be deeply deplored.”’? That being so, we had rather be 
excused a rehash of M. Zola, of whom, indeed, we have in almost every 
respect too much. Of the second volume, which has for its subject 
“The Art of Alms in France,” we think a good deal more. 
It consists of manifestly reliable statistics, and other facts 
pleasantly put, and may be consulted as a popular reference- 
book. Obviously we have something to learn from our Gallic 
neighbours in the matter of charity administration. Take, by way 
of evidence, this from Mr. Jerrold’s chapter on “Out-Door Sick 
Relief”: —“ The bureau machinery is cumbersome; but it is valuable 
for this, that every sick or invalid person relieved comes directly under 
the eye of the bureau. The relief is carried to the pauper’s home. A 
commissioner or lady of charity goes into the garrets, sees the sick 
wife or husband, and famished children, delivers the food or clothing- 
warrant, and examines all the just requirements of the case. Even 
loans are made to sick-nursing mothers, and to parents whose children 
are ill, and to convalescents in distress. The poor children who 
attend the free schools receive reward and encouragement in the sensi- 
ble shape of serviceable blouses and frocks, and payments for their 
apprenticeship.” 

A New Book of Sports. (Richard Bentley and Son.)—This volume, 
“reprinted from the Saturday Review,” as is very properly stated in 
the title-page, is not a book of rules of various games. It is 
something far more readable ; it is a series of pleasant essays, always 
exhibiting practical knowledge, about all kinds of amusements. 
Some of them are only touched, so to speak, upon the fringe. 
Tkus we hear little of football, except as it is played at Eton “In 
the Field,’ and ‘in “The Wall Game;’’ and cricket appears only as 
‘Cricket in America.” Some, too, are left out altogether. There 
is nothing about lawn-tennis, which, indeed, is treated with a barely 
disguised contempt; while there is an enthusiastic article about the 
real tennis. But then, who cau play at tennis but men of leisure and 
wealth? Euchre and poker are described, but not whist; and moro 
and lotto, but not chess or draughts; and sea-fishing, but not trout- 
fishing. We do not complain. A book that aimed at everything 
would certainly be dull, and possibly incorrect. This volume is, on 
the contrary, always interesting, and, as far as we know, correct. 


Major Frank. By A. L. G. Bosboom-Toussaint. Translated from 
the Dutch by James Akeroyd. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Major Frank 
is the nickname of a young lady who, having had in her own family 
affairs a disappointing experience of life, and wearied of the conven- 
tionalities of society, assumes a masculine demeanour, and becomes, 
not quite consistently, perhaps, a ‘‘ Miss Misanthrope.” The hero of 
the story is a young Dutch nobleman, who has a great fortune left 
to him not exactly on the condition, but with the strongly-expressed 
hope, that he will marry this same eccentric young woman. Bothhe 





and she are related to the testator, who thus hopes to benefit the 
young lady without benefiting the young lady’s father. It will thus 
be seen that the love-affair which forms the staple subject of the 
tale is not of the ordinary kind. It is managed with some skill, the 
characters are naturally drawn, and there are some interesting 
glimpses into Dutch life. 

The Empire of the Hittites. By William Wright, B.A., D.D. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Dr. Wright begins his book with a very interesting 
account of how the Hittite Inscriptions were secured. They had 
been discovered early in the century by Burckhardt, but had never 
been accurately copied, owing to the jealousy of the people of 
Hamar, where they were situated. Attempts, however, had been 
made to get transcripts, and there were rumours that the stones 
would be destroyed. Dr. Wright took the opportunity of the appoint- 
ment of a liberal Pasha, and secured perfect copies, not without some 
diplomacy. We then have an account of what is known of the 
Hittites, first from Egyptian, and then from Assyrian sources. From 
both we get much information. One of the most interesting remains 
of Egyptian literature, ‘The Epic of Pentaur,”’ refers to the campaign 
of Rameses II. against the Hittites. The Empire was then in its 
most flourishing condition. Egypt, indeed, was ultimately glad to 
make a treaty of peace and alliance with it. It was in its decay 
when it came into contact with the Assyrian power. <A third branch 
of the subject is the “ Hittite from the stand-point of the Bible.” 
Without accepting all Dr. Wright’s conclusions, we cannot but think 
that he is in the main correct as against those who have criticised in 
a hostile manner the Bible narrative. Professor Sayce has contributed 
a chapter on the methods of deciphering the inscriptions. The 
volume is supplemented by a number of illustrations, very well 
executed, of the inscriptions, coins, seals, &c. 

An Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest, by Mr. H. J. 
Roby (Cambridge University Press), could not fail to be a work of 
much importance. The subject has been before the author’s mind 
for many years, and we are inclined to believe that the present book 
represents but a mere fraction of his original purpose. Mr. Roby 
devotes the first half of his space to a very full account of the com- 
position of the Digest, and to concise but detailed notices of all the 
jurists, both those cited from and those merely referred to. After 
examining the order of the titles, he discusses (after Bluhme) the 
order of the extracts, illustrating, by juxtaposition of some of the 
extracts with the originals, the true character of Tribonian’s revision. 
The chapter on lawyer’s Latin might have been usefully extended. 
In the second half Mr. Roby prints one title, de usufructu, and com- 
ments upon it at length, the notes being legal, philological, and 
antiquarian. Perhaps they might have been pruned a little without 
loss. His explanation of the troublesome text about the functions 
of the jurisconsults seems to us certainly right. Mr. Roby professes 
to “ furnish help of the same kind as that which is expected and given 
in many editions of classical authors.’’ Such help is good, especially 
at Mr. Roby’s hands, as far as it goes; it is indeed essential. But 
the Digest is a book of law as well as a book of Latin; and in addi- 
tion to this we should have liked some similar treatment of the 
matter, which, however, Mr. Roby probably considers a proper sub- 
ject only of particular explanation, text by text. The references to 
helpful books are much too limited. The work is indispensable to 
the serious student. 

Politics, by W. W. Crane and B. Moses, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of California (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), is treated as an introdaction to the study of comparative con- 
stitutional law. ‘ Analytical politics” alone is regarded, “ practical 
politics” being deliberately excluded from consideration. “ Analyti- 
cal politics, or politics as a science, concerns itself with the con- 
struction of Governments, with their instrumentalities for carrying 
out the will and using the force of communities or nations; and, 
with reference to a particular Government at a particular period, it 
may point out in what person or department the preponderance of 
power lies, or how power is distributed. In short, it treats of the 
mechanism of government, illustrated by its development.” The 
illustrations drawn from American experience are by no means too 
numerous, and can never be objected to as irrelevant or superfluous. 
This is quite in keeping with the singularly fair and dispassionate 
tone of the whole book. The odiwm politicum is rigidly excluded, in 
spirit no less than in form. The facts are stated with accuracy, and 
the inferences drawn from them, if not always commanding our 
assent, are advanced with conciliatory temperateness. Numerous 
important distinctions, that are too often overlooked in the rush of 
practical politics, are usefully set forth. Politics is an excellent 
little book, scholarly without pretension, simple in style, earnest in 
tone, and of solid workmanship from the first page to the last. 

When All was Young. By Cecil Clarke. (Elliot Stock.)—The 
characters in this “ love-story,” as the title-page describes it, are two 
Germans of the peasant class. But there is another couple of lovers, 
if they may be so-called, an English lady and gentleman, who busy 
themselves in the affairs of their German neighbours, and meet with 
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a reward of their own. The tale is readable enough ; but the style is 
cumbrons, especially when anything like humour is attempted. 


PoEtry.—Songs and Poems. By A. 8. Wilson. (David Douglas, Edin- 
bargh.)—Mr. Wilson sings of many heroines, some of them with very 
curious names (Clara Kildelo, Lalah Rae, are instances), and 
of various other subjects, and so fills a goodly volume which must 
contain, we calculate, between six and seven thousand verses. Very 
few of these are even tolerable. Sometimes a very simple, natural 
object is a theme for a few lines which have the merit of simplicity 
and genuine feeling; but even in these the form is never what it 
should be. One fatal defect in Mr. Wilson is the want of any sense 
of humour. A glimmering of this would have prevented him from 
writing such a dialogue as that of “The Farmer and the Dying 
Partridge.’ Scotch farmers, by the way, probably are too well- 
informed to suppose that partridges do them any harm. Mr. Wilson’s 
championship is not, indeed, always wise. He gives us some hundred 
and twenty verses, “The Dying Curse of the White Mole.” Wrath 

gainst cruelty is just enough, but it is not judiciously expressed in 
such lines as,— 

“ Many studious friends in search of facts 
Tn hell-fire recompense their acts.”’ 

——The Daisy Chain: Poems and Translations. By Baroness Swift. 
The most interesting of these poems is, we think, “The Roman 
Campagna,” which gives us a landscape full of detail carefully worked 
in. ‘From the Memoirs of a Butterfly’ is a sprightly jew @esprit, 
but, like the rest of these poems, somewhat wanting in form. In 
finish, indeed, ‘The Omen” is superior to its fellows. Here are the 
first two stanzas, which are really as good as anything that we can 
find in the volume :— 


** On Ganges’ banks, with wistful glance 
Bent o'er the water's broad expanse, 
Nerbudda, smiling, sees the gleam 
Her flow’r-wreath’d lamp casts on the stream. 


With ba‘ed breith she marks it glide 

Rapidly o’er the moon-lit tide, 

Beneath the banyan’s cloister’d shade, 

Sacred to India’s woodland glade.” 
Bat, surely, the last line has no meaning? How can a 
‘cloistered shade” be “sacred to a woodland glade” ?—— 
Apollo and Marsyas, and other Poems. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
(Elliot Stock.) —There is some power in the first poem, in which the 
weird and gloomy utterances of Marsyas are contrasted with the 
brighter speech of the sun-god; but the form is often defective. 
There is some spirit, too, in “ Hunting the King,” a description of 
the flight and capture of Louis XVI., but here, again, as, indeed, 
everywhere throughout the volume, the same fault shows itself. Mr. 
L2e-Hamilton has something to say, but has a good deal yet to learn 
about the manner of saying it. A poet, for instance, must not talk 
of a thing that “turns my vitals limp with fear.” Still, there is 
promise in the volume, witness the following :— 


**Musset’s Lovis p’Or. 
Asleep, a little fisher-girl one day 
Lay on the sands, within an old boat’s shide ; 
Her skirt was tattered, and the sea-breeze played 
With her brown loos.ned hair a ceaseless play. 
A poet chanced to pass as there she lay ; 
er sun-burnt face, her tatters he surveyed ; 
A golden coin between her lips he laid, 
And, letting her sleep on, he went his way. 


What came of that gold windfall? Did it breed 
Those long-loved coins which patient thrift can show 
With proud pure smile to meet the household need ? 
Or stolen gold ? or those curst coins which grow 
Each year more sought, more loathed, and are the meed 
Of women’s loveless kisses? Who can know ?” 


In The Log o’ the ‘ Norseman’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
Mr. J. W. Gilbart Smith seeks to give some impressions of travel, so, 
at least, the title of his book and the table of contents would lead us 
to expect; but what are we to say of the following ?— 


“* Like secret lovers who avoid the day, 
The wistful sea rewards the kiss of night ; 
Nor is there auv ht their raptures to betray 
Save waves that mount and watchfully alight, 
The moment's courage soon submerged in fright : 
Nor is there sound, save somewhen suddenly 
The treacherous wind o’erhears a whisper slight, 
The which forbiddenly it bears to me, 
With many a secret coyly stolen from the sea,” 


Such fancies do not come from any inspiration of Nature. Camilla 
and Gertrude, and other Poems. By Florence H. Hayllar. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Miss Hayllar has a creditable mastery over metre, 
shown, however, more in the rhymed verse, which is certainly fluent 
and easy, than in the blank, which wants force and dignity. The 
thought has little or nothing original or vigorous ; and the volume on 
the whole is just of that neutral character which does not deserve 
censure, but is not good enough for hearty praise,—of all kinds of 
literary work the most hateful to the critic. Glimpses ‘f Beyond the 

7eil.” By Laura A. Whitworth. (W. H. Beer and Co.)—These 
poems, especially those of the lyrical kind, have some spirit in them. 
The worst fault in them is their commonplace, their want of 
character. “Out with the Tide: a Fisherman’s Story,” for instance, 
has merit; but why make an old tar talk of the sea— 

“‘ Washing the shores of Eternity with a sound of Time’s despair ’’? 

What in the world is meant by “ Omnia fates in pejus rure”? Can 











it be our old friend “Omnia fato in peius ruere”’?——Tares (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co) is a volume of very modest size and pree 
tensions, but with more in it than most of these books of occasional verse, 
Here are some of the verses; there is nothing particular in them ; 
they would be the better for polishing ; the metre we object to, on 
account of the rarity of the rhymes (the verses being too long to admit 
of single rhyme); still there is something of the genuine gift in 
them :— 


** Where is the sound of the songs you sang then 

(You on the terrace, and I within) 

How fair you looke}, with the sky behind you, 
Idly touching your mandolin ! 

Not classic, no, but your voice was tender, 
Tears sounded through, though the songs were gay, 

’Twas as if you had stretched out your hand and touched me, 
It had such a passionate, pleading way. 

Quaint, soft Lieder, recalling the pinewoods, 
Snatches of tinkling serenade, 

But one strange, keen note from an old Stornello, 
All these years in my soul has stayed. 

And some day, I think, be it yule or summer, 
Rain or sunshine, by land or sea, 

The faint, sad perfume of those dead roses, 
Their soul that still lives, will steal back to me. 

And one day I know, in some soft still weather, 
When pale light stays in an opal sky, 

I shall hear that note from our old Stornello, 
Wandering back from the days gone by.” 





The Children out of Doors: a Book of Verses. By ‘Two in One 
House.” (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—There are some verses here 
which express with force and pathos the impression which the world’s 
misery makes on hearts that can feel. ‘ The Children out of Doors” 
are the unhappy ontcasts of the streets, and their claim to sympathy 
and help is strongly put. But, from the literary point of view, the 
best piece in the book is that which we now quote ;— 

“Tue THOUGHT OF ASTYANAX BESIDE IULvs. 


(AFTER READING VIRGIL’S STORY OF ANDROMACHE IN EXILE.) 


Yes, all the doves begin to moan,— 
Bat it is not the doves alone. 

Some trouble, that you never heard 

In any tree from breath of bird, 

That reaches back to Eden lies 
Between your wind-flower and my eyes. 


I fear it was not well, indeed, 

Upon so sad a day to read 

So sad astory. But the day 

Is full of blossoms, do you say,— 

And how the sun does shine? I know. 
These things do make it sadder, though. 


You'd cry, if you were not a boy, 
About this mournful tale of Troy ? 
Then do not laugh at me, if I— 

Who am too old, you know, to ery— 
Just hide my face a while from you, 
Down here among these drops of dew. 


. . « Must I for sorrow look so far ? 

This baby headed like a star, 

Afraid of Hector’s horse-hair plume 

(His one sweet child, whoze bitter doom 
So piteous seems—oh, tears and tears !—) 
Has he been dust three thousand years ? 


Yet when I see his mother fold 

The pretty cloak she stitched with gold 

Around another boy, and say : 

* He would be just your age to-day, 

With just your hands, your eyes, your hair ’— 

Her grief is more than I can bear.” 
Child Life. By John Alfred Langford, LL.D. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—Here we have some simple rhymes, in which the writer 
secks not to say what he thinks about children, but to give “a record of 
their own thoughts, words, and doings.” It must be judged as a whole; 
for an extract might make what is really childlike seem childish. 
The Death of Otho. By Isaac B. Ginner. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—This tragedy is not more successful than such efforts commonly 
are. It deals in harrowing scenes (brings villains of the deepest dye, 
even a “chorus of malignant spirits,” upon the stage), and exhausts 
all the vocabulary of passion and crime without being dramatically 
effective. The fact is, that Mr. Ginner is not a master of the imple- 
ments which he seeks to use. Neither over language nor over metre 
has he the necessary command. We have also to acknowledge 
The Poetical Works of Frances Ridley Havergal. 2 vols. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—A complete edition of the various poems, hymns, and songs 
of one of the most accomplished writers of sacred verse that this 
country has ever produced.— Musings in Faith and other Poems. 
By Joseph Lloyd Brereton. Legenda Monastria, and other Poems. 
(A. R. Mowbray.) Poems. By the Rev. F. Elson. (London Literary 
Society.) ——Boys Together, and other Poems. By Margaret Scott 
Taylor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, und Co.)——The Peril of the Republic, 
and other Poems. By George Macdonald Major. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London.)——The Triumph of Time: a Mystical 
Poem. By Ella Dietz. (W. H. Allen.) Dramatic and Narrative 
Sketches. By W. St. Clair Baddeley. (Robson and Kerslake.) 
Midas. By the late William Forster. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
Crumbs of Verse. By T. Uph. (Nisbet and Co.) ——Poems and 
Tales. By George Ketching. (Simpkin and Marshall; F. Carter, 
Derby.)——And a new edition, revised, of Herodias: a Dramatic 
Poem. By J. C. Heywood. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
Sagittulae: Random Verses. By E. W. Bowling. (Longmans.)— 
Mr. Bowling sings of the emancipation of women, of the days to be, 
































when, as he happily puts, 
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“The girls make Greek iambics, 
And the boys black-currant jams.” 


And he is the Pindar of the University boat-race. He has something 
to say about the comic side of Alpine climbing; and he is pleasantly 
didactic in his “ Bedfordshire Ballads.” It is not to be expected that 
he is equally happy in all these themes; and, of course, his fun is 
gometimes too local to be appreciated by an outsider; but, on the 
whole, his “arrows” are neatly pointed and well sped. Here is a 
specimen of their make :— 


“ No longer I roam in my Johnian home, no more in the ‘ wilderness’ wander ; 

And absence we know, for the Poet says so, makes the heart of the lover grow 
fonder. 

I pine for the Cam, like a runaway lamb that misses his woolly-backed mother ; 

I can find no relief for my passionate grief, nor my groanings disconsolate smother. 

Say, how are you all in our old Vollege Hall? Are the dinners more costly, or 

lainer ? 

ate are Lecturers, Tutors, Tobacco and Pewters, and how is my frien4, the 
Complainer P . . 

Are the pupils of Merton, and students of Girton, increasing in numbers, or fewer? 

Are they pretty, or plain? Humble-minded or vain? Are they paler, or pinker, 
or bluer ? 

K ow’s the party of stormers, our so-called Reformers? Are Moral and Natural 
Sciences 

Improving a Minds? Who the money now finds, for Museums, and all their 
appliances 

Is P tery od thriving, or sound sense reviving ? ITs high-table talk metaphysic ? 

Will dark - or light have the best of the fight at Putney and Mortlake and 
Chiswick ?”’ 
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THE CONGO 


AND THE 
FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
A Story of Work and Exploration, 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, 


Author of “Through the Dark Continent,” “How I Found L‘vingstone,” &. 





In 1879 Mr. STANLEY was sent to the CONGO as Commander-in-Chief of the 
International Association Expedition. 

On this occasion he entered it at its mouth, and for nearly SIX YEARS he has 
been wholly employed upon the great river, aud in explorations of the countries 
surrounding it. 

Of his doings during tho-e six most eventfal years only vague, incorrect, and 
imperfect rumours have been heard. He himself has not written or published 
anything, beyond the very slight information conveyed in an occasional lecture 
since his return to Europe. 

But now that the first portion of his great work has been happily accomplished, 
and the Congo has become, in fact, a Great State, established and recognised by 
all European Nations, the time has arrived for the publication of his Adventures, 
of which 

These Two Lorge Volume; are th: full record. They must speak for themselves 
—they tell the story of a great and perilous undertaking, nobly and most worthily 
accomplished ; of Stations built and established at sui‘able points on the binks 
of the River, for nearly fifteen hundred miles into the very centre of Africa. 
They tell of new Lakes and Rivers discovered, of countries rich and fertile almost 
beyond the dreams of avarice ; of vast areas covered with the finest Timber in 
the World; of teeming millions ready and anxious to barter their produce for 
European manufactures ; of an immense and entirely new country opened up for 
colonisation, civili-ation, and mercantile operatious ; and they tell, too, of mar- 
vellous adventures, 

** Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Cf hair-breadth ’sca;e3 i’ the imminent deadly breach.” 


EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and Exploration. By 
Henry O. Fores, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society ; 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of London ; Member of the Anthropological 
Institution of Great Britain and Ireland; Member of the British (mond 
thologi:ts’ Union. W.th Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Illustrations, 
from the Authors Sketches and Descriptions, by Mr. John B. Gibbs, and 
several Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. [Now ready. 


An IMPORTANT NEW WORK of NORTHERN TRAVEL. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 


BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvens. By Dr. Sopxus Trom- 
HOLT. Edited by Car. SreEweRS. A Narrative of a Year's Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a Popular Scientific Exposi- 
tion of the Aurora Borealis. Lllustrated with 2 Chromo-Lithographs, 150 
Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diagrams, and a Map, 
from the Author’s Photographs and Drawings. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 303. 
[Now ready. 


The RESCUE of GREELY. By Commander 


W. S. Scutey, U.S.N., and Professor J. Russert Soney, U.S.N. With Maps 

and numerous I'lustrations. 8vo, cloth, price 12: 6d. The authoritative story 

of the successful search for the lost “ Lady Franklin Bay Expedition” is now 

told for the first time, by the commander of the relief party, and Professor 

Soley, the custodian of the offi ial record+. Now ready. 
** 4 more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine...... The narrative of Captain 
Schley and his literary colleague is extremely interesting.”—Standard, 


A TREATISE on FUTURE NAVAL 


BATTLES, and HOW to FIGHT THEM, and on other Naval Tactical Sub- 
jects. By Admiral Sir GzoxGe Exiiot, K.C.B. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
bevelled edges, prive 14s. [Now ready. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for JUNE, fully 


Illustrated, price 1s, and containing Frontispiece, ‘‘ Paola and Francesca,” 
after G. F. Watts, R.A. [Now ready. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, for JUNE, 


fully Illustrated, price 6d. [Now ready. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 183 FLEET STREET, EC. 





lege, Abingdon. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 'THE WEEK. 
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Alexandrow (A.), Russian-English Dictionary, 8vo_ ... 
Andercen (I. C.), The White Swans, &e., 4to 


Beyer (E ), German Grammar for Science Students, ec: 
Black (W.), The Wise Women of Inverness, er 8vo 


Gordon Birthday-boo k, ISmo.. e 
Gordon (C. G.), Englana’s Hero, ke. ap “er 8v0 .. 
Guthrie (EB. J.), Old Scotch Custor er 8vo. 

Labourers in the Vineyard, cr 8y0_ ..........00.0 
Lansdell — ), Russian Central Asia, 2 Vola. 8V0....0..+. 





Orphan Lottie, er 8vo...... 


(Simpkin & Co.) 60 | Ritchie (J. 





Lloyd (L.), Field Sports of North Europe, 8vo 
Man (H.), On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Is lands (Tritbner) 106 
Mulholland (C.), Linda’s omens ROR Rea (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Adams (F. W. L.), Leicester, an Autobiography, 2 vols. cr 8v0 .... wf Rei rer ae 0 | Newlyn House, er 8vo 
sereees ecovccoscevcccooh INUL at ‘ ee 

.(Hildesheimer) 6/0 | Perez (B.), First Three Years of K hil thood, er 8vo : 
Apology for the L ife of the Right Ve n. W. E. “@lads tone. (Ward & Downey) 7/5 | Poynter ry F ~), Madame de Presnel, 2 vols, er 8vo ... 
Baluffi, Charity of the Church, a Proof of her Divinity 





To Canada with Emigrants, er 8vo . 
BPO ocasiecsy .. (Nutt) 26 | Schafer (EB, rk Essentials of Histolozy, 8vo ...... Svodsa 
(Maemillan) 60 | Serope (W. 4} Days and Nights of § ulmon Fishing, 8vo ... 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books 4 and 5, trans. “7? J. Ru unda ne (Simpkin & Co.) 2,0 | Spender (E.), True Marriaze, 12m0 2.2.00... eck cceceecenees 
.(Remington) 2/6 | Von Ziemsen’s EH: andbook of Therapeutics, Vol. 1.8 
(W ard & Le ack) 26 | Webster (D.), The Angler and the Loop Rod, er 8vo ites’ 
“_(Simpkin & Co.) 36 | Williams (8. E.), Forensic Facts and Faneies, l2mo ...... 
--(ifodder & Stoughton) 26 | Wilson (A.), Manual of Health Science, 12mo Soecean’ 08% 
.(S. Low & Co.) 42.0 | Yonge (C. M.), Two Sides of the Shield, 2 vols, er 8v0 ... 





-(Simpkin & Co.) 99 


.. (Hodder & Stonghton 2) 
ahem ler & Stoughton} 28 

... (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
-(urst & Blackett) 21 0 
A(T. F. Unwin) 7/6 

ve... (Lengmans) 6n 
(Simpkin & Co) 126 
& R. Me uxwell) 20 
‘ “(Smit h & Elder) It 0 
Div Blav skwood) 7/6 
...(Mamitlan) 4) 6 
(Longmans) 26 
i veniillan) 12.0 
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OY: AL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Me “7 East), from 10 till 6. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 

AL re RE D D. F cP >P, R.W.S., Secretary. 








zx (NENE R. ATL G ‘ORDON at KHAR- 
TOUM. — The GORDON 

MEMORIAL FUND PIC- 

“The LAST WATCH,” TURE at BRITISH GAL- 
by Lowes Dickinson. LERY, PALL MALL, 
; Opposite Marlboro’ House, 
Ten to Six. Admission ls, 


OCIETY for the PROPAGATION of 
the GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS. 

In the Journals of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the eighteenth 
eentury are to be found the earliest historical records 
of the Church in America, Canada, and the West 
Indies. The increasing nuraber of References made 
to the Society for the evidence, which its records only 
ean supply, of early Church life in the United States, 
have suggested the idea of printing, reibatim et 


literatim, the Society’s MS. Journals from the date 
of its Incorp: rat on—1701 to 1800. It has been 
found, too, that incidentally the lives and histories 


of individuals are interspers a with official records in 
these Journals, and hence there have arisen frequent 
demands for the evidence to be gained from them on 
the history of families and individuals during the 
last century. An estimate has been taken, whence 
it appears that these Journals would fill Five 8vo 
Volumes of about 700 pages each, at a cost of £6 6s 
for the set. It is obvic ms that the Society would not 
be justified in incurring this outlay at its own cost 
and also that the success of the venture must depe nd 
upon the number of Subscribers who are likely to 
contribute to the expenditure which it will involve. 
Each copy will be numbered and signed, and it is 
proposed to print only 250 copies. 
H. W. TUCKER, Secretary. 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W., May, 1885. 


QHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLAI iggy, oo it least will be offered for 
competition in July. or further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HE AD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 








| OSSALL SCHOO L— 
) TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 3 0th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Cl lassies or Matt tics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
Ages unie1 143, 15}, and 16}.—Apply to 

I D MAS TE R, Rossall School, 


Fleetwo da. 


| age RNE. — Mr. A. MAX- 
4 WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), 
RECEIVES BOYS from § to 14 years of age, to PRE- 
PARE fcr the Public Schools —For prospectus snd 
references, address, Manningham House, Meads, 
Eastbourne. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 

the FIRST PLACE England has been TAKEN 








by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at | 


the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in I88l 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectns, &¢., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Req 7 2% panes: 

ILL HILL SCHOOL, 


MIDOLESEX, N.W. 





a 
Founded 1897. Reconstituted in 1869 on the model | 


of the Great Public Schools. 

Head Master—l. F. Weymovrs, ewe A., Lond, 
Assitant-Mastcrs—T. T. Jeffery, Peterhous e, 
Cambridge ; A. E. Hné son, M. a " Oriel Goll Oxford ; 
F. Stock, D-Li A,I ond. ; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., 
Lond. ; H. A. Erleba - ven d.; T. H. Jackson, 
d., and ot hers. 

n of the University of London, 
successful candidates from the 
r those who go up a second or 
n this School it has, during 










In the Matr 
the per canter 
whole country, 
third time, 
the last four yeu? 1 739; 34 Candidates havi 
passed ont of 45. i xtent of grounds about 30 acr 
Situation most healihy. Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 
30. Constant supply of Colne Valley water. 
Drainage perfect. 


bigs LET, FURNISHED, 161 Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant situa- 
tance from towr. Three sitting- 
c = dressing-room ;_ bath- 

—Apply, by letter, to the above 
tmen t t ) vi ew. 





tion; convenient di 
rooms, four b 
room; smal 
address, for : 


Ala 5 Y FIELD CORPORATION 
K) THREF-AND- A- H ALF PER CENT. REDEEM. 
ABLE STOCK. Mir m price, £100 per cent. 

The Corporation-of Sheffield are receiving APPLI- 
CATIONS for the above Stock. Prospectuses and 
any further information will be supplied b: 

BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar. 

Bridge Street, Sheffield. 




















TICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS 
(Faculty of Medicine) and the PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION (Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Law), will BEGIN on THURSDAY, "June 1th, at 
2 p.m. 

Gandidates for the Entrance Examination in Arts, 
if not matriculated, must produce a letter of 
recommendation from their last instructor aud pay 
a fee of £1. Cuindidates for the Preliminary 
Examination must matriculate before the Examina- 
tion. The Matriculation Fee is £2, and includes the 
Examination Fee. 

FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE, — The 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Degrees will 
begin on June 11th as above. 

FACULTY of LAW.—The Intermediate and Final 
Examinations for Degrees will begin on Monday, 
July 20th, at 10 a.m. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The Preliminary 
Examination in Science avd the Intermediate M.B, 
Examination will begin on Monday, July 20th, and 
the First Part of the Final M.B, Examination will 
begin on Friday, July 17th, at 10 a.m. 

Further information as to these Examinations can 
be obtained from the Registrar. 

ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 

Manchester, May, 1885. 


I OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College. 


MNONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — THREE 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting 
of Exemption from Tuition Fres, and ONE JUDD 
SCHOLARSHIP of £4, for Boys under 15, on August 
6th, 1885. Also FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Examination July 29th.—For partienlars of these and 
of the Exhibitions from te School, apply to the Head 
Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, M.A., Tonbridge. 


QvUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
N 


Heap Master—G, on ENNE iITT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 








High-class public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
|) healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, tives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 


| 
| PNRINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands). 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
H Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
| TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
| for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys, 
For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the 
| WARDEN. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A Number of OPEN . SCHOL ARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be open for Competiti n in July. 
| For particulars, apoly to HEAD MASTER. 
| 
| 


iV ELLINGTON COLLEGE _—There 
will be an ELECTION in ioe, 1885, to 
FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates mnst 
be under 14 and over 12 on June 1, 1885.—For 
particulars, apply to Rev. the BURSAR, Welliagton 

| College, Ww okingham. 








NHE CH ANC E ERY LANE SAFE 
cabot 61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on the 7ih inst., and the Public 
| are now invited (on presentation of card), to inspect 
any of the safes and strong rooms which remain un- 
occupied ; when the Manager will furnish full 
particulars of rents, charges, ke. 
The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is freq: monty 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
ee containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. Hirmingham Branch, 5 Corpora- 

| tion Street. 








{RAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 

q EDWARD VI. at STOURBRIDGE. 

HEAD MASTWR.—After July 31st next there will 
bea VACANCY in this mastership. The gentleman 
appointed must be a graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. A residence adjacent to 
the school is provided, and he will be at liberty to take 
not more than twelve boarders. The stipend is £150 
2 year, with a capit»tion-fee, at present fixed at £3 
for eac h boy. The number of boys now in the schoo) 
is 95. The present master receives, in addition, £20 
a year for teaching Science, and a foe of £a year 
each paid by boys who learn Greek. There are two 
assistant-masters, besides French and Drawing 
masters, paid by the Governors. A knowledge of 
Chemistry and Natural Scienee is considered desirable, 
Personal canvassing of the Governors will be con- 
sidered a disqualification. Applications in writing, 
with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
GEORGE PERRY, Esq., Solicitor, Stourbridge, 
Clerk to the Governors, on or before June 20th, 1885, 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 
LEED3 

The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS 
will become VACANT by the resignation of Professor 
Riicker, = A., F.RS., on SEPTEMBER 30 next, 
Stipend, £300. with two-thirds of the Fees. Candi- 
dates are invited to forward Applications and Testi- 
monials not later than June Ist.—Further information 
will be supplied on application to the SECKETARY, 


| I KADMASTER REQUIRED after 

_ present term for an old and first grade college 
on the South Coast. Must be a clergyman not over 
35 years of age, with experience and good connection, 
able to invest on security £3,0,—Apply to 0.,” 
CHAS, TAYLER’S Advertisement Offices, 154 Fleet 


Street, K.C. 
_ E OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER 

the LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will become 
VACANT at the end of the current session through 
the election of Mr, Lallemand to the Professorship of 
French in University College, London. 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to for- 
ward applications and testimonials, addres:ed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Monday, June 15th next, 

A detailed statement of the terms and conditions of 
the office will be forwarded on application to Dr, 
GREENWOOD, the Principal of the College, 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A, 
Registrar. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WLLLS, formerly 
d Head Mistress of the Norwich High Schoo}, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantazes for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. Referenves kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tu the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Miss Wills will be in England 
during the month of June, Letters may be addressed 
Park Cottage, Newton-Abbott. 


FINE OLD PU RE 
LS ger MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per ease of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—45; per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied ne remittance. 


UNVILLES OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of bdo od in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, Loe 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 
“VERY FINE, FULL “FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.”’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
‘Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—Jurors’ AwarD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
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UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

d-up Capital ... ..» + £1,500,000 
_—s Fund eo vee £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
ou 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies. . 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
i Subscribed _... eee w+» £2,500,000 
Li ye ey Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about oes owe see «875,000 
ToraL INVESTED Funps Upwanrps oF Two MILLions. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and libor- 
ality. 





WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD, ) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 

VHE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. Invested 

Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
65 Upper Sackville Sireet. 


Rl ata ACCIDENTS 





FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harviz M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
‘ne Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
if OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
_TW0 GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Apply at the Office 
ty, 29 Southampton 





possession, and no rent to pay. 
of the Birkbeck Building Socie 
Snildings, Cuancery Lane. 
} OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening parposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, on application 


1 
YRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


ZOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1834. 


ge CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA > COCOA EXTRACT. 
* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 














FRY’S 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assure]. The next division will be 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 
Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact'ng so large a new business. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFOR D’S 
Safest ient for delicat 
M A G N E S l A. Goudtininan, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout fhe World. 


Braxve CoesOWNSAUCE.|HEAL AND SON. 


De a rp rra ra g 
see PS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS | BEDSTEADS. 
aud 3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 64. 
joc att x ee 3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 
) [ED MEATS. Also, BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3tft., 
203; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 








_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


: ‘comes SOUP, and JELJ.Y,and other 
Se BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES from £5. 

DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 

SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that is 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 

ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 

SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES fro 
BOOKSHELVE 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. , 

- 7° . OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 

} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 

changes of temperature and weather -fre- DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 
quently upset persons who are most cautious of their | —- 

health, aud most particular in their diets. These | ypruyspRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST 

corrective, purifying, and gently aperient pills are the oe ‘ ae ee 7 

best remedy for all defective actions of the digestive 

organs; they augment the appetite, strengthen the 
stomach, correct biliousness, and carry off all that is 
noxious from the system. Holloway’s Pills are com- ; om 

DOseC rare balsams ixec ith baser matter, | - = = 

posed of rare balsams, unmixed with base t } ILFRACOMBE 

> ¥E e Atlantic. 


GPECIALITIES ‘for INVALIDS. 


=} 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








3383, and 






,an 
rom 73 6d. 
af 








195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


and on that account are peculiarly well adapted for j 
the young, delicate, and aged. As this peerless 
medicine has gained fame in the past, so will it } mental grounds. 
preserve it in the fature by its renovating and! rooms. Table a’H 
invigorating qualities, and its incapacity of doing | 8oclock. Larg 
harm. | Address, MANAGER, 


— 
a 
S 





HOTEL.—On 
Five acres of orna- 
. 25 


rge of 















1, also priv 
North Devon. 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“The distinguishing character of the @# NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Madie’s Library). 


autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 


are therefore specially adapted for all The First and Second Issue of Antotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes cither of children or o adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal auty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


Prospectus 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 











equalled grandeur of the genius of 

as ces ini Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 

Sistine fresco at all lovers of the 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. noblest art sh be grateful to the 
Now ready. Autotype process."—Portfolie, April, 


1371. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is eto keep beauty of form before 
) young, the autotypes of 
srs should not only find 
honour of which they are 
y, but they should also be 
every nursery aud school- 
sone: room in England.”"—Times, April 17th, 


in this Collection. Price 12s each. 
and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 
tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 













An ILLusTraTED Pamputet, ** Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1375, 
Prass notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, fres per post, 











i 
} 
i 
j 
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MR. JEAFFRESON’S NEW WORK. 


Now realy, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 


The REAL SHELLEY: New Views of the Poet’s 


Life. By Joun Corpy Jearrreson, Author of “The Real Lord Byron,” &c. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 


By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 

And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I s f tai 
dealers making romney ye yeti EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.3.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





seein Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
PEPTONIZ ED THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 
No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage MILK 
for all of Weak Digestion. (PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrbh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
ip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 








DR. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘* Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balins for the skin.” 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MORNING GRAY. By “G. M..» 
Author of “ Ade.” 3 vols, ik 
SOME STAINED PAGES: a 
Story of Life. By the Author of “ I 
growl S vols.” stihl ated 
“‘ This sweet, sad, story will awaken the reader’ 
best sympathies. It is told with the si ‘t 
true feeling.””—Standard. or ane 
LIKE Lost SHEEP: a Riverside 
tory. Ry ARNOLD Gray, Author of “T i 
* bong er el &e, R. vols, , valine 
The situations are always cleverly concei 
carried out with a good deal of poe ther rg —_ 
dramatic power...... A vigorous and romantic novel.” 
Atheneum. ; 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN: 
Ped — Stories. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis.” 
vols, 
“All of them are light and bright. They a 
the same time, harmless e:ough, full of yon Ee 
situations, and fraught with comfort for pretty 
young women,”—Atheneum. 
LIL LORIMER. By Theo Gift, 
Author of ‘‘A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” &. 3 vols, 
**A charming and romantic novel.”—Morning Post, 
“With all the good work she has executed before in 
our minds, we can conscientiously say it pales before 
her present book, which is as good in its way as 
* Middlemarch,’ ’’—Whitehall Review. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
The MAHDI, PAST and PRESENT. 
By Professor JaMES DARMESTETER, College of 
France. Illustrated. Sewed, 1s; cloth, Is 64, 
post free. 

“The lecture at the Sorbonne is one of the most 
suggestive and interesting studies of the central 
figure in the great drama of the Soudan that we have 
yet seen.” —Pall Mall Gazette on the French lecture. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, 





Now ready, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price Is,. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FoR JUNE, 1885. 


1, A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. (Con- 
tinued.) 

2, THe Russian ARMAMENT. 

3. THE VARNISHING TICKET, By Mary H. Tennyson, 

4, ** My Toast.” 

5. Mark Pattison. 

6. JULIAN ORMESTONE’S Story. (Conclusion.) Mrs. 
G. W Godfrey. 

7. A PRIVATE VIEW OF “ PRIVATE VIEWS.” 

8. Cups AND KIssEs. 

9, How an Empire was FounpEep.—II 


10. MitrE Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Con- 
tinued.) 


RicHarD BenTLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 24. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE. 
ConTENTS. 

Court RoyaL. By the Author of “John Herring,” 
“Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 9. Lord Ronald.—Chap. 
10. The Fifth of November.—Chap. 11. Who was 
Rachael P—Chap. 12, Charlie Cheek. Illustrated 
by G. Du Maurier. 

Rounp aBouT Harpa. 

By THE “ Bale DES TREPASSEs.” Illustrated by W. 
Small. 

Next-or-K1n AGENCIES. 

Rainbow Goup. By David Christie Murray. Book 
III —How John Smith and Job Round giew to be 
~ and the same for General Coninghame. Chaps. 


6. 
London: Smitu, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


EMORIAL SCULPTURE at the 
ROYAL ACADEMY: the late Lord F. 
Cavendish, by T. Woolner, R.A.; the late Dean 
Close, by H. H. Armstead, R.A.—See the BUILDER 
for this week (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s) ; also Further Remarks on the Com- 
mission for the Housing of the Poor; Interior of St. 
John the Baptist Church, Kensington (Mr. Jas. 
Brooks, Architect)—Sculpture at the Royal Academy 
—No at the Paris Salon—Roman Remains in 
Algeria, &c.—16 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


For the safe and ordefly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue. 
of all sizes and prices, sont by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom op 
the receipt of 28 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpac 
BANBURY. 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

— Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ndon, 
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na 
A ROMANCE of UNCONVENTIONAL LIFE. 


es 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s 6d. 
co RIN N A. 
By RIT A, 


Author of “Dame Durden,” “Vivienne,” “ My 
Lord Conceit,”” &c. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
A NOVEL for the SEASON. 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols., prices 6d. 

WEET CHRISTABEL. B ‘ 


Hopkinson, Author of “ Pardoned,”’ “ Wait- 


5 ee J. and R, Maxwett, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


The UNKNOWN GOD, and other 
Sermons. Preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
by Rey. ALEX. H. CraururD, M.A., Author of 
“Seeking for Light.” Crown 8vo, 6s (post free). 

“The genuine intellectual strength and imaginative 
brilliancy of these really excellent and very powerful 
discourses.’—Literary World. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, 





7AORDON ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
CIORDON ANECDOLES. 1s 6d. 
ls 6d. 





(\ORDON ANECDOTES. 








(JORDON ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
* patenelliesmiincimal ls 6d. 
(0mnon ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
(onmon ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 








Now ready, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 
{ORDON ANECDOTES. 
A Sketch of the Career, with Illustrations of 


» 


the Character, of Charles George Gordon, R.E. 
By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the ‘* Leisure Hour.” 
Tue Reviciovus Tract Society, London, 

and of all Booksellers. 
Just published, price, by post, 7d. . 
“TQYNGLAND’S HEROES.” Five 
Poems.—To His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales ; to Captain Lord Charles Beresford, R.N.; 
tothe Memory of General Charles Geo. Gordon, R.E., 
C.B. (of Kharteum); to his Excellency, Admiral 
Hobart Pasba; to Our Crimean Heroes, 
Saint Joun Farrman, M.R.AS., &c. 
Published by the Author, 105 Warwick Road, Maida 
Vale, London, W. 


By Kpwarp 


“A novel of unusual merit.’’—Public Opinion. 


HE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 

Some Passages in the Life of an ex-Confederate 

Officer. By Scotr GraHam. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
6s. [Just ready. 

“Fluently and pleasantly written......Di:plays con- 
Fiderable culture.”’—Academy. 

“The writer may be congratulated upon holding 
the unflagging attention of his readers through 500 
pages and more of animated description and really 
clever dialogue......Will be sure to meet approval.”’— 
Bookseller. 

London: WrMaNn and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


\VENING 


Letter from a Layman to a Layman. 





COMMUNIONS. — A 
Price 31. 

GEORGE BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 
ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. 
P By W. H. O. Sankey, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., 
late Lecturer on Mental Diseases, University College, 
London ; Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 

“Dr. Sankey’s classification of mental diseases is 
original, and in our opinion much more scientific 
than those which are usually received.” 

“The closing chapter of the book is on the legal 
relations of insanity. We commend this chapter to 
our readers as worthy of perusal, especially at the 
present time, when the s bject of certifying lunatics 
bas been so specially brought under the notice of the 
profession by recent cases in the law courts.”— 
Liverpool Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 

London : H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackErRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SE RVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Mesers, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 








This day is published. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


LETTERS ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By HELENA FAUCIT, Lady MARTIN. 


With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick 
F. 


Burton, and Rudolf Lehmann; engraved by the late 


Holl. 


4to, printed on hand-made paper, 2is, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 





SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE 
in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. 


By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Ilustra- | 


tions by the Author, post 8vo, 14s. 


Third Edition. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE as Related 
in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and 
Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. With 
Portrait Etched by M. Rajon, Engravings on 
Steel, and other Illustration:, 3 vols. pust 8vo, 
42s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and 
Legible Type. In 20 vols. price £5, Each 
Vol. price 52, may be had separately. 


Nowadays publishers appear to vie with each 
other in giving to their reissues of books at low prices 
all the characteristics of true excellence; and, so far, 
nobody has succeeded better than Messrs. Blackwood 
n their Cabinet Edition of George Eliot’s Works...... 
A clear and well-arranged page, fine paper, and sound 
binding, make this edition so good a one that it would 
be pronounced excellent, apart from all consideration 
of cost.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
aa Editions. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
a ed 

ADAM BEDE, 3s 6d.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 
38s 6d.—FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, 33 6d.— 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—SILAS MAR- 
NER, 2s 6d.—ROMOLA, with Vignette, 3s 6d.— 
DANIEL DERONDA, with Vignette, 7s 6d.— 

MIDDLEMARCH, with Vignette, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 
ane from a Note-Book. Third Edition. Post 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 
osteo y GreorGE ExioTr. New Edition, 


The SPANISH GYPSY. By George 


Euiot. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


JUBAL, and Other Poems, Old and 
New. By GrorGe Exiot, New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


| This day is published. 

| The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 
Romance. By James WiLson Hype, Superin- 
tendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, 8s 6d, 

“ This volume is a storehouse of amusing anecdotes.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*A book which is an interesting addition to Post 
Office literature, and it will be read with pleasure by 
thousands who know nothing of the internal workings 
of the postal service.’’—Daily News. 

“*The Royal Mail’ is not a book to be put down 
unfinished, for what is told in it is well worth know- 
ing, and the admirable way it is related makes it all 
the more enjoyable.” — Whitehall Review, 


This day is published. 
The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 


Edited by Lady BELLarrs. With a Frontispiece 
and Map. 8vo, 15s. 

“‘The volume may be studied with interest and 
instruction, not only by those in the service, but by 
the larger circle who feel a pride in the victories and 
sympathise with the vicissitudes of our army. There 
will be full scope for both feelings in the perusal of 
Lady Bellairs’s pages.” —Broad Arrow. 

“The author, whoever he may be, has displayed 
ability. Not only does he or she show a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, but the criticisms are acute 
though moderate, while the arrangement of the matter 
is all that could be desired.”—Atheneum, 


WRITINGS by the WAY. By John 
CaMPBELL SmiTH, M.A., Sheriff Substitute. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Summary or Contents:—Thomas Carlyle — A 
Horoscope of Britain: Our Age, its Doings and Drift 
—The True and the False in History—Sir Isaac 
Newton—Burns and the Peasantry of Scotland—Sir 
William Hamilton; Idealism; Positivism — Bio- 
graphical Notices: Lord Justice-Clerk Hope, Lord 
| Murray and his Compeers, Professor Spalding, Sir 
| Hugh Lyon Playfair, Professor Ferrier ; Henry Glass. 

ford Bell, &c. 

“A book made up of essays, where they are good, 
assumes very much the appearance of a cabinet of 
|}gems. There are brightnesses all over it—a bright- 
| ness, in some cases, as of the sun, and in other cases, 

!as of the moon; but brightness all the same, and 

| instruction. Such a book is this by Mr. Campbell 

| Smith...... Enough has been said to indicate that this 
| volume of essays is not one of an ordinary kind. It 
| has qualities which place it high above the general 
run of such works.””’—Scotsman, 

“Pleasant and profitable reading abounds in Mr. 
| Campbell Smith’s ‘Writings by the Way.’...... This 
| thoughtful and gracefully-written book...... As a brief 
| biographer, Mr. Smith shines with brilliancy.”— 
| Daily Telegraph, 





SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW REALISTIC NOVEL. 
Just Ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


L E I 


Cc ES TFT EB R. 


An Autobiography. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS. 
The ACADEMY, May 16th, says :-— 
“ More morbid stuff than * Leicester’ it is hardly possible to conceive...... Many of the passages in it remind 


us of Rousseau...... The delirious and frequently disgusting ravings of a mentally diseased and unhappy lady 
are drawn with fidelity to truth......Even M. Zola or Mr. George Moore would find it hard to beat Mr. Adams's 


description of Ro-y’s death. 


The grimly minute narrative...... is, tuo, of such a character as to make one 


regret that Mr. Adams had not put to better use his undoubted though undisciplined powers.” 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated 











SAUCE, 


to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and 


PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 


BOOKS. 


Third Edition, Revised, with a Portrait of Arthur Hal'am. 


A KEY to “IN MEMORIAM.” By Alfred 


Garry, D.D,, Vicar of Eeclesfield and €ub-Dean of York. Feap. 8vo, pareh- 
ment, 3s 6d. 





Sixth Edition, feap. Svo, 5s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry 
PATMOR®E., 
Feap. 8vo, 6. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs. StTHFRLAND ORR. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE'S FAUST. By 


W. C. CoupianDd, Translator of Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophie des Unbewussten.”’ 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 
“Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is fnll of talent, and also fullof perception and 
common sense,”—Saturday Review. 
Uniform Edition, Illustrated, small vo, with Pietorial Covers, 5s per vol. 
Fourteenth Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING; 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.””"—Athene@um, 


or, 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap. 4to, Is. 
Third Edition, with 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 


JAN of the WINDMILL. 


“A delichtful story for children and older people.”’—Academy 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap. 4to, 1s. 
Sixth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 


“Tt is a beantifally told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character.”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Third Edition, with 9 Tl‘ustrations by Pasquier and Wolf. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


“*The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever 
read,”’—Leader. 


Second Rdition, with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


**A very good story, full of adventures graphically told .....The style is just 
what it should be—simple, but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling. .....Like all Mrs. Ewing’s tales, it is sound, sensible, and 
wholesome.’’—Times. 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap. 4to, Is. 
With 4 Illustrations. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other TALES. 


“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and that 
leal.”— Academy. 


is saying a great deal. 


London: 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Sro, 12s 6d. 
Yol. Il. of a NEW TRANSLATION, in 4 vols., of “ DON QUIXOTE.” 


v 
The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Migvet pr Cervantrs Saavepra. A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joan Ormsspy, Translator of 
‘The Poem of the Cid.” 

*,* The subsequent Volumes will be published at intervals of one month. 


Will be ready on May 27th, with a Portrait, large crown Svo, price 12s 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


Brother-in-Law, GForce C. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes and Jottings from 

Animal Life.” 
NEW VOLUME of the “‘STANDARD EDITION ” of the COMPLETE WORKS 

of W. M. THACKERAY. 


BALLADS: The ROSE andthe RING. With 


Eight Full-page Ilnstrations and 118 Wood Engravings by the Author, Mrs, 
Butler (Miss Eliz h Thompson), George Du Maurier, John Collier, H. 


Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzzerald,and J. P. Atkinson. Large Svo, 10s 6d. 






NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’s POPULAR 2: LIBRARY. 


MEHALAH : a Tale of the Salt Marshes. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,’”’ &. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


NEW VOLUME cf SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s 6d SERIES. 


CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


“ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Feap, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d 
} p ’ 
Now ready, demy Svo, 14s, Vol. I. of 


VON ZIEMSSEN’S HANDBOOK of 


GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. Contents :—General Introduction, by Dr. 
Z1EMSSEN.—On the Dietary of the Sick and Dietetic Methods of Treatment, 

by Professor J. Bacer.—On the Koumiss Cure, by Dr. Stance. Translated 

by Epwakp F. Wiiiovaxsy, M.D. 

*," The Handbook will comprise 7 volumes, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, to be 
published at short intervals. 





es 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,’’ “Dr. Jacob,’ &e. 


“The best lyrics of Miss Betham-Edwards have the touch of nature th t 
appeals to all. Ina small volume it is no slight possession to include a bento a 
full of hexrt, inspiration, and melody as ‘The Sorrel Blossoms ’ ard the sonnet. 
‘A Recollection.” The former is quite Wordsworthian in quality.”—Sotu;gat 

tot 2 ee 


4 S 


Rowiow, 

** Miss Retham-Edwards possesses a true gift of song. The influence of external 
nature—of woods, and fields, and flowers—is illustrated with much freshness and 
rapture in several poems; in The Sorrel Blossoms,’ two poetic moods of vision 
are finely contrasted, ani with delicate insight lyries true in expression and 
tender in feeling.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


»heveh: 
aren} 


THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: 
A Novel. 
By LUCAS MALET, 


Author of Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White.” 
3 vols. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 
NATURE’S NURSLING. 
A Romance from Real Life. 

Lady GERTRUDE STOCK, 


Author of “ Linked Lives.” 
3 vols. 


By 


“A good and amusing novel there is a great deal of fun in it, and the 
author evidently has a keen sense of humour In the first volume there are 
pretty descriptions of life in Brittany...... The picture, too, of the French village 
church, with its crowd of worshippers all joining in singing their cantiques, is 

yleasant and worthy of praise in ‘ Nature's 


excellent.’—Saturday Review. 

“There is a great deal that is 
Nursling.’ Muriel Camion is a fresh and attractive heroine Her lover, the 
Marquis de Chantal, is firmly and gracefully sketched; and the purity and 
sobriety of feeling with which their courtship and long unrecognised engagement 
are conducted cannot be too highly commended. It 1s to the delicacy of its sen- 
timent throughout that the book owes its charm,’’—Guardian, 


THE OLD CORNER HOUSE. 
By “1. H.,’’ Author of ‘A Mother’s Idol.” 
2 vols. 
“Genuine sentiment, pathetic expression, insight, and imagination 
power also above the average.”’ Athenwum. 
“Tts tone is all that could be desired, and its descriptions are occasionally 
powerful.”’—Speectator, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


There is 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of 
the WRITINGS of Mr. CARLYLE, to be completed in Seventeen Volumes, demy 


Svo, to be called 
ASHBURTON EDITION, 


THE 
Vol, 1 demy Svo, 83. [Now ready. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. 


Lone. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 


BREAKFAST 











By James 
[Nort week 





and SAVOURY DISHES. 
By R.O.C., Compiler of the “Official Handbook for the National Training 
School for Cookery.’’ Crown 8vo, Ls [ This day, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By Miss Grant. 








CARA ROMA. 
GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, in the Bear’s 


Grip. By C. H. Epsy. [This doy. 
KARMA. By A. P. Sinnert. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 


Merepitx. Third Edition. 





By GerorGe 


[Now ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD'S NEW NOVEL, 
‘4 WOMAN’S REPUTATION,’ will 
Le ready on June 1st. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The SECOND BOOK of GLENAVERIL; 
a Poem. By the Ear. or Lytton, 


Boox I1f,—The ALP2. [Ne 


or, the Metamorpheses : 
vt week, 
Pooks I. and IL, feap. Svo, 2s each, already published, 
“Tany say at once that this strikes me as the freshest, the strongest, the most 
A J . ae Pe > 

ried and entertaining volume of new verse I have ever had occasion to review. 

vi { ioe 

rT) e poem has the discursive freshness and force of extremely brilliant con- 

‘wii : . s 


vyerzation. It way poss bly prove an epoch-making book. It is almost certain to 


have many imit vtors.’ 
eople may differ as to the politics of the poem, we believe they will 


“ feademy. 


“ However P 


be nearly unanimous in their favourable judgment of its melody and its promise 


of dramatic interest.’’— Times, 


HOME LETTERS; — written 


Mediterranean in 1839-31, By the late Earn or Beaconsrie.p. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LETTERS 
of PRINCESS ALICE, Grand Duchess of Hesse. With a New and Original 
Memoir by H.R.W, Princess Curistian, Containing hitherto unpublished 
Extracts from the Diary of H.M, the Queen. W.th Portrait. 


7s 6d, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism, 
By the Rev. Professor 


from the 
Post &vo, 53. 


Crown 8vo, 


based on the most recent Sourees of Information. 
Gro. SaLmon, D.D., D.C.L., &e. 8v0, 16s, 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME 
of the LIFE and TIMES of RAPHAEL, 
8vo, 18:. 


*.* Vol. I., 8vo, 15a, already published, 


The COUNTRY BANKER : his Clients, Cares, 
and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By Georce Ras, Author 
of “‘ Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager,”’ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By J. A. Crowe ani G. B, Cavar- 


CASELLE, 


“ We have s-ldom taken up a book on the business of banking which is at once 
so interesting and so full of shrewd comment and sound common-sense as this of 
The book, a3 we have said, is one of more than usual merit, and one 
nkers, but also the customers of banks, will find both pleasure 


Mr. Rae’s.. 
which not only ba 
and profit in readins.’”’—Econoinist, 


The WAGES and 
WORKING CLASSES in 1883-4. 


Rvo, 3s 6d, 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


Trauslated by N, D'ANVERS, 


HARNINGS of | the 


By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., &c. 


> ; os 
By the Marquis 
Dr NADAILLAC. With Illustrations, Svo, 16s, 

** All who are desirous of acquainting themselves with the factors in the scien- 
tific problems here opened up, and which will yet furnish opportunity for much 
patient research, should master the contents of this ably-written and profasely- 
illustrated volume.”’—Literary World, 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of 
Claude and Salvator. By Jostan GitBert, Author of “ Cadore ; 
With 141 Illustrations, mediam 8vo, 3)s. 


or, Titian’s 


Country,” &e. 





The CROKER PAPERS. Edited SELECTIONS FROM THE 
by Lovis J. Jenninas. Second LETTERS and PAPERS of Sir 


JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., 
Under-Secretary of State for Fore'gn 
Affairs, 1789-05. With Notices of 
his Life. Edited by James Hutton, 
8vo, 15s. 


Edition, revised, with an enlarged 
Index and a reprint of Mr, Croker’s 
Pamphlet on “The Past and Present 
State of Ireland,” first published in 
1808, With Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 
45s, | 
Mr. THORNHILL’S ADVEN- 
TURES and EXPERIENCES 
DURING the INDIAN MUTINY 


The EARLY MILITARY LIFE 
of General GEORGE T. 


Fir 


NAPIER, Edited by his Son, With Frontispiece and Plan. Crown 
General Wm. NAPIER. With | 8vo0, 12s, 


Portrait, crown Svo, 123, j 
The WILD TRIBES of the 
SOUDAN. By F. L. James. New 
and Popular Edition. With a 
Chapter on Khartoum and the 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in 
JAPAN, By Isapetta’ BIrRp, 
Author of ‘‘A Lady’s Life in the 


Rocky Mountains.” New and Soudan, by Sir S. Baker. With 
Popular Edition, with I!lustrations, | Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d, | 80, 7s 6d. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN | D0G-BREAKING. The most 


Expeditions and Easy Method. 
With Odds and Ends for those who 
love the Dog and the Gun. By 
General Huvurcuinsoy. Eighth 
| Editicn, revised, with 40 I)lustra- 
| tions. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d, 


CHURCH DURING the MIDDLE | 
AGES and the REFORMATION | 
(A.D. 1003-1614). By Puinir | 
Suiru, B.A. With Tlustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


*.* Part 1, A.D. 30-1003. With | *,* The SUMMARY of INSTRUC- 
Niustratiors, post 8vo, 7s 62. | TIONS may be had separately, price ls, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MACMILLAN AND _ CO/’S LIST. 


NV E W N O V E L S, 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Anthor of ‘* Mr, Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” ‘A Roman Singer,” &c. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 12s, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


The WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS: a 


Tale ; and other Miscellani s. By Wituram Brack, Author of ‘* A Princess 
of Thule, Yolande,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


STORIES REVIVED in THREE VOLUMES. 


By Henry James, Author of “ The Americar,” *‘ The Europeans,” &c. 3 vols, 
Crown 8yo, 31s 6:1. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. By 


CHARLOTTE M. Yoncer, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 


By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S.—A MEDICAL NOVEL.—(Popular Edition, 1s.) 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT : a Study of 


Medical Life and Experience. By Pen Otiver, F.R.C.S, Fourth and 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 

“The only fault of this book may be stated under one head—there is not enough 
of it...... Never since the Burns of Eastern England (Robert Bloomfield) gave us 
his genuine recollections of the peasantry among whom his boyhood was passed 
have we seen the true Suffolk speech better put into black and white. More of 
this and more a'so of the medical student’s experience may be desired from Sir 
Henry Thompson when next he comes before the world as ‘ Pen Oliver,’’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUME of the GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord 
—_— Selected and Annotated by Francis Turner PaLGrave. 18mo, 
3 61. 








NEW BOOK by EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of his Life 


and Works. By Epwin A. Asnotr, D.D., Author of “Bacon and Essex,” 
Editor of Bacon’s “ Essays”’; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 14s 





NEW BOOK by Professor MASSON, 


CARLYL¥Y, PERSONALLY and in his 


WRITINGS. Two Lectures. By Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FORENSIC FACTS and FALLACIES. A 
Popular Consideration of some Legal Points and Principles. By Sypney E, 


WituiaMs, Birrister at Law. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


for JUNE, 1885, contains :— 
1. The YOUNG COWHERD: a New Forest Scene. 


O. Lacour, from a Drawing by Artuur Lemon. 


Engraved by 


Frontispiece. 


2. In the NEW FOREST. Part I. By Maret Cortins. With 
Illustrations by ArTHUR LEMON. 

3. SCHWARTZ: a History. By D. Curistice Murray, 

4. The LONDON RAGAMUFFIN. By Dorotny Tennant. With 


Illustrations by Dorotuy TENNANT. 

5. In the LION’S DEN (to be continued). 
John Herring.” 

6. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). 
With Illustrations by W. Crane. 


7. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). 
Author of ‘‘ Called Back.’’ 


By the Author of 
By WALTER CRANE. 


By Hucu Conway, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 
A Legend of Love and War. Fourth Edition, ls. 
« Picturesque and interesting.”’—Saturday Review. 


** A fine record of gallant deeds.’’—Standard. 
“ A stirring story admirably told.’”’"—Mornring Post, 


RYDAL and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Limited, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S LATEST BOOKS. 





MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swiwserne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. S. G. C. 


Mrppiemore, Author of “ Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 


Ansow Farrer, Author of “‘ Primitive Manners and Castoms.”’ 
cloth extra, 6s. 


EXTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of 

: “The Childhood of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth banten, 53. 

STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical "Sketches from 
Original Sources. By Atex. CoartEs Ewa.p, F.S.A., Author of “ Stories 
from the State Papers,”’ ‘‘ The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’’ &&. Damy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 











By James 


Crown 8vo, 











‘y{\ee"PLord TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry 


J. Jenxmeés. With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The GOMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Carefully revised by the Author. With a Steel-Plate Portrait, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKESPEARE; the Text 
of the First Edition carefully reprinted. 8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth boards, price 
40s. 








NEW VOLUMES of “The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
MATT: 8 Story of a Caravan. By Ropert Bucnanan, 
A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. By D. Curistie Murray, 


Miss CADOGNA. By Jonraw HawrHorne. i 


DOROTHY FURSTER. By Water Besant. 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Ropert Bucwanan. 
HEART SALVAGE. By KaTHARINE SAUNDERS. 
SEBASTIAN. By KaTHarine SaAuNDERS. 





WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Translated into English Verss, with an Essay, by J, ADDINGTON 
Srmonxps. Crown 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Tike POETS’ BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The 


Poets’ Birds,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries. By Frances Hares. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign Resident. Sixth 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. 


Edited by Henry Biuacksurn. Ils. 

















GROSVENOR NOTES, 1885. ‘With ‘Fac-simile Sketches. 
Edited by Henry Buiacesvury. Is. 


The PARIS SALON, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. 
Edited by F. G. Dumas. 3s. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find 
Them: A Handbook for Students. By J. E. Tartor, Pb.D., F.LS., &c., 
Editor of “Science Gossip.” With 331 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cluth 
extra, 7s 6d. 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By W. Mattieu 
Wiurams, F.R.A.S., Author of “Science in Short C_apters,”’ “A Simple 
Treatise on Heat,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and OTHER SCIENCE 
GLEANINGS. By Ricnarp A. Proctor. With Illustrations, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,”’ &. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hall Caine. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
































New and | 








|THE GENTL 





SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. By Saran TytierR. 


A DRAWN GAME, By Basit. 





PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ouida. Crown 8vo, loth 


extra, 5s. 





Additions to Messrs, CHATTO and WINDUS'S SERIES of 
TWO-SHILLING NOVELS now in the press, -; 


Those marked * are already published. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
*Valerie’s Fate. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
Allin a Garden Fair. 
By FRED BOYLE. * 
*Chronicles of No-Man’s Land, 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
*Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
*Heart and Sc’ence. 
By WILLIAM CYPLES. 
*Hearts of Gold. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
*The Evangelist ; o~, Port Salvation. 
By JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 
By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
*Circe’s Lovers. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
A Real Queen. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
The Golden Shift. 
Of High Degree. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
*Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
*Ione. 
By JUSTIN Mc CARTHY, M.P. 
Maid of Athens. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
*Val Stranze. 
Hearts. 
By OUIDA. 
*Wanda. 
Frescoes. 


*,* Full Lists of the Series, now numbering over THREE HuNprsp 





Ry JAMES PAYN, 
Kit: a Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward. 
: By E. C. PRICE. 
The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Arrival. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Singleheart and Doubleface, 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 
The Jilt. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House, 
Fairy Water. 


y F. W. ROBINSON. 
The Hani. of Justice. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
*Round the Galley Fire, 


By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizab th. 
Gideon’s Rock. 

The High Mills, 


By GEORGE R, SIMS. 
Rogues and Vag :bonds. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Mr.§Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leacuers. 
Golden Lion of Granpére. 
John Caldigate. 


By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Anre Furness, 
Mabel’s Progress. 

By IVAN 'TURGENIEFF, &c. 
*Stor'es from Foreign Novelists. 


By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


NovELS, will be sent free upon application. 





One Shilling Monthly. 
BELGRAVIA. Contents for June. 


A STRANGE VoyraGeE, 
“THERE IS A TIDE.” 
Love—or A NAME, 


By W. Clark Russell. 
By W. Maxwell Babington. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 


Tue MASTER OF THE House. By J. E. Panton. 
A PASSENGER FOR SHANGHAI, By A. A. Hayes. 


THE BENAAISHNEE, 


By Hugh Coleman Davidson. 


£1 Tu Savars. By Stephen Temple. 


BaBYLon. 


* Cecil Power. 


Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillingsper year, post-free. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP: a Medium of Interchange for Students 
Edited by Dr. J. E. Tartor, F.L.8. 


and Lovers of Nature. 


NUMBER is just ready, with a Coloured Plate and numerous Woodcuts. 


The JUNE 





One Shilling Monthly. 


EMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


THE UNFORESEEN: A NOvEL. By Alice O'Hanlon. 


Genesis. By Grant Allen. 


HEART’S DELIGHT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of | Perm-Seyy’s Pensirs. By Henry Attwell. 


| From ARCACHON To BourNEMoUTH. By Percy Fitzgerald. 


“ Robin Gray,” “ The Golden Shaft,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis Stevenson. Post | 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 











LADY LOVELACE. By Mrs. Pirkis, 3 vols crown | senses Nores. 


8vo, at all Libraries. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 


| ERcKMANN-CHATRIAN,. 


Leary, D.c.L. 


Taste TaLk, By Sylvanus Urban. 


Piccadilly, W. 


By Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
Tae Po.itTicaL POETRY AND STREET-BALLADS OF IRELAND. 
May anv Mytus. By William J. Black. 

| Tuz Merits anp DEMERITS OF THE REVISED OLD Testament. By Rev. T. H. 


By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 


By Richard Pigott. 
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